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Erdman Arbitration Bill. 
A LEGAL OPINION BY RALSTON & SIDDONS. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., January 23, 1897. 
Samuel Gompers, Esq., President 
American Federation of Labor. 

DEAR Sir: We have examined carefully House 
Bill No. 1058, entitled ‘‘A bill concerning carriers 
engaged in interstate commerce and their em- 
ployes,’’ and in connection with said bill we have 
considered the objections thereto made by Mr. 
Andrew Furuseth and the argument in its favor 
made by Grand Chief E. E. Clark and published in 
the Cedar Rapids’ Gazette. 

We will take up the bill first section by section, 
considering in connection with each section the 
questions which have been raised by the gentle- 
men referred to and by Mr. Hines:and which have 
occurred to us. 

By the first section, the act is made to apply to 
any common carrier or carriers, with exception as 
to vessels, not necessary to be considered in detail. 
We are first asked whether the term ‘‘Common 
Carrier” will apply to street railways as well as to 
railroads. Our answer is that street railways are 
common carriers of passengers, although not (ex- 
cept perhaps under specific circumstances) com- 
mon carriers of freight. As carriers of passengers 
they are to be regarded as subject to the provisions 
of this act. 

The query is made as to whether the sections in 
its subsequent language is intended to apply to 
freight handlers, referring as it does (line 22 page 
2) to “‘any instrumentalities of shipment or car- 
riage.”” We think that freight handlers are subject 
to the act, because the particular language quoted 
is to be considered in connection with lines 36 to 
41, page 3, which refers to wages paid “for the re- 
ceiving, delivering, storage, and handling of such 
property, and the rules and regulations governing 
such employes.”’ 

We are further asked whether the language 
“employes actually engaged in any capacity in 
train operation or car service of any description, 
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contained in lines 23, 24 and 25, page 2, can be held 
to refer to men in the railway shops and engaged 
in repairing tracks. This question has never 
been answered, so far as we are able to learn, in 
any court, but we are inclined to think that the 
language is broad enough to apply as well to shop 
and track men as to those actually engaged in the 
transportation of goods and passengers. 

Section 2 authorizes the chairman of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the Commis- 
sioner of Labor to endeavor “upon the request of 
either party”? to amicably settle questions (labor 
disputes) affecting the carrier. The suggestion 
has been made that at the present time an appeal 
to arbitration is regarded as the confession of weak- 
ness by the party making it, and the query arises 
whether the same comment will not be made when 
the request is made to two Government officials. 

The third section of the act describes the manner 
in which arbitrators shall be appointed. It is con- 
ceivable, that under certain circumstances easily 
happening, the appointment of an umpire will rest 
with the Government officials. Whether this will 
prove prejudicial or beneficial to the trade organi- 
zations is a matter not capable of determination. 

The third section further provides that there 
may be a submission in writing stating the ques- 
tions to be decided and containing certain stipula- 
tions which deserve some comment. By the 
second stipulation the award is to be conclusive 
unless set aside for error of law apparent on the 
record. It is not easy to perceive how genuine 
errors of law may occur, except it be that the 
arbitrators exceed their jurisdiction. Apparently 
no error can exist in the acceptance or rejection of 
testimony, for the reason that the arbitrators 
possess no power whatever to summon witnesses, 
administer oaths, or compel the production of docu- 
mentary testimony, and it is not stated upon what 
testimony they are to act, or indeed that any evi- 
dence of any kind is to be produced before them. 
Though it is, therefore, a powerless commission of 
arbitration, so far as its ability to arrive at a true 
determination is concerned, it is conceivable that 
the provision permitting the award to be set aside 
for error of law might, through the delays ulti- 
mately engendered, defeat the very purpose of the 
arbitration. 
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The third paragraph of the section in considera- 
tion deserves careful examination. By its terms 
the award is to be ‘specifically enforced in equity 
so far as the powers of the court of equity permit, 
except that no person shall be punished for his 
failure to comply with the award as for contempt 
of court.”” By this section we may assume that 
imprisonment will not follow for a breach of the 
award, and the question then arises whether the 
award can be enforced in any manner whatever. 
It is of such a nature that execution cannot be 
issued, and the only remaining writ having any 
possible effect under the circumstances is that 
of sequestration. By virtue of this writ the 
property of a corporation may be seized to 
enforce the decree of a court. We are not aware 
that this writ has ever been used for the en- 
forcement of any, except a money judgment, and 
it is a form of writ which is rarely resorted to for 
that purpose, and the practice with regard to the 
writ is one not at all familiar in this country. If, 
therefore, the award can be enforced in any way 
then it must be by a writ of sequestration. The 
railway companies may stand the risk of enforce- 
ment in this way, but the query arises whether 
labor organizations can afford to place themselves 
in a like position. Suppose that a considerable 
number of the members of an organization unfav- 
orably affected by the award should for that reason 
quit work, notwithstanding they may individ- 
ually be subject to a suit for damages, as de- 
scribed in the act. Is such conduct on their part 
to be held as a violation of the award by the organi- 
zation to which they belong? In such event will 
a writ of sequestration lie against the labor organi- 
zation by virtue of which its funds and revenues 
may be seized until the quitting employes return 
to work? These and other questions may arise 
under the clause referred which will be novel, and, 


as we believe, dangerous to the very existence of 


labor organizations. 

The first clause of the fourth stipulation con- 
tained in section 3 provides that ‘‘employes dis- 
satisfied with the award shall not by reason of such 
dissatisfaction quit the service of the employer be- 
fore the expiration of three months from and after 
the making of such award without giving thirty 
days notice in writing of their intention so to quit.” 
This stipulation is restrictive of individual liberty, 
and such restriction is, to our mind, of the gross- 
est possible character. The proposition involved 
is this: if the officers of a labor organization, even 
against the will of the individual, submit a griev- 
ance to arbitrators under this appeal, then, how- 
ever unjust the award, the member affected must, 
against his will, continue in the service, the con- 
ditions of which have become repugnant to him. 
We believe that this contemplates involuntary 
servitude in its baldest possible form, and is justly 
obnoxious to the Thirteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution. The operation of the fourth stipula- 
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tion just referred to is at variance with the thir- 
teenth line of section 6, hereafter to be discussed, 
the latter being an illustration of the unguarded 
work in the examination of the bill in the hands 
of the committee. 

The fourth stipulation requires that dissatisfied 
employes shall not quit before three months after 
the award without giving thirty days notice in 
writing, while line 11 of section 16 absolutely pro- 
hibits the quitting of service within the same time, 
or quitting apparently at any time without giving 
thirty days written notice. As to the second clause 
of the fourth stipulation providing that the dis- 
satisfied employer shall not dismiss any employe 
on account of such dissatisfaction, we only need to 
refer to the ease with which provisions of this sort 
can be evaded. 

The fifth stipulation continues the award in 
force for one year after it shall come into practical 
operation. We shall refer to this subject later for 
the purpose of showing that the state of facts 
sausing the question may, under this proposed 
act, exist for a much longer period. 

The fourth section relates to the court practice 
upon the award, providing, among other things, 
that the award shall come into practical operation 
at the expiration of ten days from its filing, unless 
exceptions are filed, and then it shall not come into 
effect until the exceptions shall have been finally 
disposed of. By virtue of this provision exceptions 
ostensibly to errors of law upon the record may 
readily be made, although limitations upon the 
existence of proper exceptions have been hereto 
fore noted. When such ostensible exceptions are 
filed the progress of the award is arrested, the 
matter is considered by the Circuit Court, and an 
appeal allowed therefrom to the Circuit Court of 
Appeals. There is no difficulty in preventing the 
obtaining of the judgment upon the award for a 
year or two, even if it be finally procured. These 
delays may readily defeat the whole purpose for 
which the award is sought. If the exceptions to 
the award are finally sustained, judgment shall be 
entered setting aside the award. In this case it is 
-rovided by lines 25, 26, 27, 28 and 29 of section 
4 that “the parties may agree upon a judgment to 
be entered disposing of the subject of the contro- 
versy, which judgment, when entered, shall have 
the same force and effect as judgment upon an 
award.”’ But if the parties do not agree upon a 


judgment to be so entered, then the labor and de- 


lay counts for nought, for no power is given to 
refer the questions back for correction to the 
original arbitrators, their duties having fully ex- 
pired when the first award is signed. It may, there 
fore, be the case that because of what is finally 
considered to be error of law in the record, a year 
or more of time will be lost and no result of any 
kind arrived at, the existing status having simply 
been preserved. 

Section 5 ‘is designed apparently, among other 
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things, to provide that the agreement of arbitra- 
tion may be entered into by the employes indi- 
vidually instead of labor organizations, and in such 
event it permits ‘‘a majority of all employes in 
the service of the same employer and of the same 
grade and class to agree to an award whic} will be 
regarded as binding vpon all such employes.” It 
may thus happen that a minority of the employes, 
searcely less in number than the majority, will, 
without their own consent, be held to work against 
their will and be subject to suits for damages, be- 
sause of an undertaking to which they were not 
parties. We do not believe that such a provision 
would be held legal and enforced in any court of 
justice. Wecall attention to this feature of this 
section, not because of its legal soundness, but be- 
cause of its intrinsic injustice and the possibility 
of its being used to annoy. 

The first portion of section 6 provides that dur- 
ing the pendency of arbitration it shall not be law- 
ful for the employer to discharge the employe, 
except for inefficiency, violation of law or neglect 
of duty. This proviso is so readily evaded as to 
possess no valué to the employe. The next clause 
declares that it shall not be lawful “ for an organ- 
ization respecting such employes to order nor 
have the employes the right to unite in strikes or 
boycotts against said employer.”’ Let us suppose 
a labor difficulty arises, which affects the brakes- 
men employed on the Pennsylvania Railroad be- 
tween Philadelphia and Harrisburg ; that this dif- 
ficulty is referred to arbitration ; that while such 


arbitration is progressing (and as we have seen it ° 


may extend over a year or two) a like difficulty 
arises affecting the brakesmen between Harrisburg 
and Pittsburg. By thesection under consideration 
the brakesmen on the latter division are not per- 
mitted to engage in strikes, although their griev- 
ances may be entirely dissociated from the griev- 
ances referred to arbitration. Better illustration 
might be given than that which we submit, but 
you will see from this illustration the manner in 
which the section in question ties the hands of 
labor organiz tions. We have already referred to 
the provision of lines 11 and 12 of section 6 abso- 
lutely prohibiting ‘“‘any of such employes during 
a like period from quitting the service of said em- 
ployer without just cause.”” We need not renew 
our comments upon the viciousness of this pro- 
vision. The last sentence of this section provides 
that ‘any violation of this section shall subject the 
offending party to liability for damages.” The 
employe must, therefore, hold himself prepared 
whenever he leaves railroad service during the 
pendency of arbitration to prove that his departure 
was for just cause. This implies an interference in 
the freedom of action or locomotion to which we 
have not as yet become accustomed. 

We need not speak at length with regard to sec- 
tion 7. So far as we are aware no labor organiza- 
tion has yet become incorporated under the laws 


of the United States, and there is no immediate 
probability of such action being taken. 

Section 8 refers to hearings on behalf of the em- 
ployes before Federal courts upon the question 
of wages when the railroads are under the control 
of receivers. There may be no objection to this 
section, but on the other hand it is not important 
for the reason that similar hearings have been 
granted in several courts without the aid of statu- 
tory law, notably in the case of the Union Pacific 
Railroad. . 

We note in section 9 that a number of offenses 
against members of labor organizations are made 
unlawful. The statutes against similar offenses 
exist in a number of States, but the offenses are of 
such a covert nature that so far as we are aware 
convictions have never been obtained. Wecannot, 
therefore, regard a new declaration upon this 
point as of any considerable importance. Among 
the other offenses denounced is that which occurs 
on the part of an employer, who, having discharged 
an employe, unlawfully attempts and conspires 
to prevent such employe from obtaining further 
employment. In what the unlawful character is 
to consist we are not informed. The qualifying 
word should be omitted to render the section of 
any force upon this point. There are other possi- 
ble difficulties in connection with this section 
which it is not necessary for us now to consider. 

Section 10, of course, calls for no comment. 

Section 11 is of more importance than may ap- 
pear at the first blush. We have seen that the 
Arbitration Commission provided for has no power 
to enforce the attendance of persons or the pro- 
duction of papers. The proviso which section 11 
proposes to repeal gave full power to those charged 
with such duty to investigate into disputes and 
compel the furnishing of all needed information. 
It was by virtue of this act that the Commissioner 
of Labor with his associates investigated into the 
cause of the Pullman strike several years ago and 
made the able report then submitted. The repeal- 
ing clause contained in this section will save rail- 
vay companies from such examinations in the 
future, and the want of power in the Boards of 
Arbitration herein provided will prevent similar 
investigations under the act we are considering. 

We have aimed to point out the defects which 
have occurred to us as being most vital in their 
nature. We do not undertake now to say that we 
have reached all the defects in the bill, but as 
many as seem needful to discuss at the present 
time. We must conclude by saying that the bill 
is crudely drawn, in some places contradictory in 
its term, will for its want of fullness prove inoper- 
ative in practice, and so far as operative at all, is 
likely to prove prejudicial and even disastrous to 
labor organizations submitting themselves to its 
provisions. In addition it sanctions serious viola- 
tions of the natural right of men to surrender dis- 
tasteful employment and to seek occupation else- 
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where. We regard the bill as dangerous in its 
tendecies to the extreme, in that it constitutes an 
attempt to wed the laborer to his employment, 
and the nearest analogy which occurs to us is that 
of the serfs who are understood to be bought and 
sold with the land upon which they live. 

Truly yours, RALSTON & SIDDONS. 


A Comparison of Day Labor and Contract 
System on Municipal Works. 
No. II. 
BY J. KR. COMMONS, PROFESSOR OF SOCIOLOGY, 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY. 

The writer would be glad to receive further information 
on this subject from readers of the AMERICAN FREDERA- 
TIONIST Th Varlous cities 

It was this very matter of efficiency which led 
Liverpool to abandon the contractor. ‘In Liver- 
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from city engineers and superintendents of public 
works in a large number of American cities indi- 
cates, in the language of the report itself, a ‘‘ gen- 
eral agreement that the city work is better, or at 
least as good as that done by contract.’’ In the 
answer to the question, ‘Is it possible for con- 
tractors to slight specifications in deep sewer or 
underground work?” two classes of answers are 
given by these officials. 

The first class is represented by the following 
cities: Springfield, superintendent of streets and 
sewers : ‘“‘ Yes; it isalways possible for contractors 
to slight specifications. Wilmington, superintend- 
ent of streets: ‘‘ Not only possible, but always ex- 
pected,” (p. 73). Sacramento, commissioner of 
public works: ‘‘ With the greatest ease and to an 
alarming extent.’ Atlanta, secretary of park 


commission « ‘* Certainly they are apt to do so.” 


| 
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pool,’”? says the Town Clerk of that city (Webb, 
Contemp. Rev., vol. 67, p. 149), ‘* the construction 
of sewers is now done entirely by the corporation 
themselves.’’ They had such a cruel experience in 
doing the work of sewering by contractors, that 
they have given itup. ‘‘ Whenever the inspector 
came around, or the clerk of the works, to watch 
the contractors they found the two rings of brick 
work going on very well; as soon as the inspector 
went away the second ring of brick work was left 
out, and the sewer got weak. You could trace 
the visits of the inspector by the double rings 
which were found here and there at intervals 
when the sewers were uncovered subsequently for 
repairs.” 

Testimony received by the Massachusetts Board 


INVERT AND ARCHIE OF DELGUANY SEWER, 


A second class of answers is conditional and indi- 
cates that the quality of work depends entirely 
upon the inspection. The city engineer of New 
Haven says (p.75): ‘* We completed last summer a 
large sewer in a cut of from 40 to 43 feet. In that 
vase we had two inspectors, one on top to look 
after cement, sand, brick, etc., and one in the bot- 
tom to see to the grades and work of building. 
The work was, I think, as nearly perfect as could 
be made.’”’ Toronto city engineer says: ‘‘ Yes, or 
in shallow work either, unless under very rigid 
inspection. DesMoines (Iowa) Board of Public 
Works: ‘*That depends entirely on the inspec- 
tion.”” Baltimore (Md.) superintendent of streets : 
‘“*Yes, unless watched closely.”” Newburyport 
superintendent of streets: *“‘If not looked after 
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pretty squarely.’’ Nashville (Tenn.) city engineer : 
**Not if you have inspectors, which we always 
have, and they do their full duty. There isan ele- 
ment of uncertainty, however.’’ A large number 
of answers like these were made from all sections 
of the country. 

Answers to the two questions—‘t Do you know 
of any instances where work done by the city has 
proved better than that done by contract?” (p. 80) ; 
and ‘* Would it be profitable for your city to do 
all of its own work as well as if done under con- 
tract”’ (p. 79)—fall under two classes. 

First, those which indicate that the quality of 
work would be as good or better, notwithstanding 
the interference of partisan politics. Nashville 
(Tenn.) city engineer says: ‘‘The work could be 
done better.”’ Paterson (N. J.) street commis- 
sioner: ‘‘ Work done by the city, in most cases, is 
done better than by contract.” And in Baltimore 
where the sewers were done by day work at ap- 
parently an excessive cost through political influ- 
ence, the quality of the work received from the 
well-known expert engineer, Carl Hering, em- 
ployed by the Tax Payers’ Association, the very 
highest praise. He said: ‘‘In fact, I am much 
pleased to say, and you must be pleased to hear, 
that nowhere in our country have I seen better 
work. The materials, so far as their appearance 
is concerned, were very good, and the workman- 
ship was characterized by a neatness and un- 
doubted indication of carefulness which disarms 
any unfavorable criticism in that direction. I 
may add at this place that I therefore expect the 
cost to exceed that of some of the sewer work in 
other cities where it is not as neatly done, not 
with such ample dimensions of walls, ete. I am 
particularly pleased to see that attention seems to 
have been given to the interior surface, for I have 
always emphasized the importance of this for sani- 
tary reasons, because a smooth and regular sur- 
face greatly prevents the retention of foul matter, 
allowing it to decompose and to cause objection- 
able odors.”’ 

By far the larger proportion of answers, however, 
to the above questions indicates that the failure of 
city work is owing solely to politics and that if 
this could be eliminated the work done by the city 
would be better and cheaper. The city engineer 
of Mobile (Ala.) says: ‘I know of no instance 
where city work is superior, and prefer contract 
labor, as contractors or their superintendents are 
nearly always experts ;”’ thus admitting that the 
city officials are not selected on the basis of merit. 
Newton (Mass.) resident engineer: ‘“‘ With politics 
and popular sentiment out of the question, I feel that 
work can be done as cheaply and as well as under 
the contract system.’”’ New Haven city engineer : 
“In doing the work by day labor, if the engineer 
or superintendent is a man of good executive abil- 
ity, and is allowed to conduct the work as to the 
employment of labor, the kind and amount, abso- 


lutely, without interference, the work can be done 
in many cases better and as cheaply as by contract. 
But, as things are in cities, the work, I think, had 
much better be done by contract, under proper 
specifications and supervision.”’ 

Chief engineer of Denver (Col.) says: ‘ Not 
only would it be possible, but it is entirely proba- 
ble, that the city could do all its own work better 
and cheaper than if done by contract. This is pre- 
suming that the work would be carried on regard- 
less of politics and political pulls.” 

In a personal letter to the writer, Mr. Fred A. 
McClure, city engineer of Worcester, says: ‘It 
has been the custom here for many years to do 
nearly all municipal work by day labor, which is 
the custom at the present time. With the old em- 
ployes, skilled in the various work and with plants 
that are adapted to the nature of the work required 
here, it has generally been considered that the 
work done by day labor was about as cheap as con- 
tract work and of a superior quality.” 

It appears therefore both from the successes and 
the failures of the day-labor system as regards the 
quality of work that the question turns mainly 
upon the political and civil service administration 
of the enterprise. There are several important ex- 
amples of a superior quality of work, like that at 
Baltimore, under a political spoils system, but gen- 
erally the successful cases of which we have evi- 
dence have been conducted entirely on business 
principles under efficient heads of departments 
who have been permitted to do their work regard- 
less of the interference of professional politicians. 
With this consideration in mind we pass to our 
second point in regarding the day-labor system 
from the stand point of the municipality. 

2. Notonly is better work done by day labor, but 
it is done at a lower cost. This arises from the 
very nature of public as compared with private 
contracting. A municipal council or a public body 
of any sort is at a disadvantage in de:ling with 
contractors compared with a private person. Sir 
T. H. Farrer, member of the London County Coun- 
cil, who, however, favors the contract system, as- 
serts: “‘A private person can act upon what he 
knows about the contractor; he can go and make 
arrangements, where a public department or a 
public body like the council is open to be criticised 
and suspected if it makes arrangements of that 
sort, and therefore a public body is always at a 
disadvantage.” The council must accept the con- 
tract of the lowest bidder without reference to 
other qualifications, or else subject itself to criti- 
cism and suspicion. 

At the same time, the department of public 
works is legally responsible for the character of 
the work done even by contractors. It has been 
judicially held by the courts in a Philadelphia case 
that the duties of the department of public works 
in awarding contracts to the lowest responsible 
bidder are “‘not merely ministerial, limited to as- 
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certaining whose bid was the lowest and the pecu- 
niary responsibility of the bidder and his securi- 
ties. The act calls for the exercise of duties which 
are deliberate and discretionary.” (Municipality 
and County, vol. I, p. 79.) 

Thus the public works department, or the mu- 
nicipal council (if it lets the contracts), is respon- 
sible for good work if done by contractors, but it 
has no adequate control over them. The conse- 
quence is that if it accepts the lowest bid it may 
accept irresponsible work, and if it acceptsa higher 
bid it subjects itself tosuspicion and defeat at elec- 
tions. The result is almost necessarily some kind 
of secret agreement with contractors regarding in 
spectors, charges for extras, or many other shrewd 
evasions. 

On the other hand, almost universally, the Eng- 
lish municipalities show that unless influenced by 
the desire to make work for the aged and incom- 
petent paupers taken out of the almshouses, the 
cost is less than under the contract system. Says 
the report of the Royal Commission on Labor, ‘* In 
a large number of cases the view is held that pub- 
lic work, though more efficient, is considerably 
more costly and often slower. In some cases this 


is ascribed to the deliberate adoption of a policy of 


philanthrophy.” In others, ‘‘old men areemployed 
who would otherwise have to go to the work- 
house.”’ In others, residents of the city are first 
employed who are “not necessarily the fittest and 
best men.” ‘‘And the work is therefore done 
more slowly than would be the case under a con- 
tractor.”’ But, that even this slower and sometimes 
more costly work is profitable to the city, wholly 
apart from its tendency to make laborers self- 
supporting who would otherwise be supported by 
the taxpayers, is contended for by many of the re- 
turns. 


A Bit of History: Its Result. 
BY WILL H. WINN, 

Ten months ago a majority of the textile workers 
of Columbus, Ga., knew nothing of the existence 
of a textile union. Some of them had a vague 
understanding of the trade union idea as exempli- 
fied by workers in other lines of industry ; but as 
to themselves—pshary! it was useless to entertain 
the proposition to unite. Why, some of them 
could not save enough from their fortnightly 
pittance to pay dues; besides, a trade union was 
merely a stuffed club with which to belabor 
employers when occasion suggested, and then go 
off and pout. At its best it would surely get us 
into trouble; and, horrible to contemplate, it 
might cause—a strike! But let’s see. 

Columbus, Ga., is not a colony of philanthro- 
pists, nor a great financial center, a Vanity Fair, 
nor a Mecca of any particular creed or ism. Won- 
derful to relate, it doesn’t even claim especial no- 
tice for the beauty ofits daughters. Glance at your 
schedule folder and you will note that while it is 


the terminus of six lines of railway, with a naviga- 
ble river to the Gulf of Mexico, yet a traveler must 
journey at least twenty-eight miles from a trunk 
line to reach here. We are ‘ bottled.”” We are 
simply a manufacturing community of some 25,000 
people, and we are called the ‘‘ Lowell of the 
South.”” You might count every Yankee here on 
your fingers and toes, if you are bipedal in con- 
struction, and yet our manufacturers and traders 
are, perhaps, as frisky and persistent in their chase 
of lucre as ever the Duke of Homestead or the Mar- 
quis of Pullman. Sam Jones, the evangelist, said 
here a few weeks ago, that the devil felt perfectly 
at home in this city ; in fact, he was one of our 
most prominent citizens, tail, horns and all. 

And they call us the ‘‘ Lowell of the South.” 
That’s because of the number and size of our cotton 
mills. One of these—the Eagle and Phcoenix—is, 
perhaps, the largest one South. Itdid have a pres- 
ident. He was an utilitarian, and after making 
one fell swipe at the corporate till and appropriat- 
ing everything movable, quietly wrenched his nut. 
So they now have a pair of receivers. 

John S. Bigby was the president. An ambitious 
disciple of the Ricardo doctrine, he was, in com- 
mon with others of that school, an ardent reformer. 
Among other desires of his voluble soul, he did so 
long for Northern capital to spread its golden 
pinions and flap hitherward for investment; and 
the board of trade arose and called him blessed. 
So they printed a pamphlet for Northern distribu- 
tion, captioned ‘‘Columbus, Ga.; Her Resources 
and Advantages,” wherein this was styled an ideal 
resort for Northern mill owners, because they could 
operate the year round, the hours of work longer, 
labor cheap, TRACTABLE, and to the manner born. 

Then Bigby turned his attention to internal re- 
forms. He found that a cotton mill somewhere in 
North Carolina was paying its weaversa little less 
per “cut” than the great Eagle and Phoenix, and 
notwithstanding these ‘‘cuts”’ were from six to ten 
yards less than his, he forthwith lowered his scale 
correspondingly. The weavers had toaccept. But 
this was the beginning of the end. Hardly a week 
followed without some kind of a reduction, until 
finally a general reduction of 10 per cent. was 
posted. With this last straw the camel’s back col- 
lapsed, and without one hour’s consultation or 
preparation the entire force of about 2,000 people 
walked out and went home—a kind of a combus- 
tionspontaneous. And so there commenced a long 
struggle. 

After a few days out, the weavers began to think 
about organizing, reasoning that it might be : 
good thing after all, since strikes were as likely to 
occur without a union as with one. Then a funny 
thing occurred, which was not exactly creditable 
to the effectiveness of the textile unions in par- 
ticular, or organized labor in general. Here were 
about 200 men who wanted to organize and didn’t 
know how. Fora week or more they went about 
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on their litanies, so to speak, for some one to 
organize them. Then they were made part of the 
National Textile Union, and have since grown to 
be a prosperous body of some 400 members. Mean- 
while, A. F. of L. organizers have instituted five 
other unions of textile employes, all under the 
National Textile Union, and also a local Federa- 
tion, wherein the older unions might counsel with 
and assist in the growth and prosperity of the 


newer ones. The mills are again running, most of 


the people employed, and their successful organi- 
zation has been of beneficial influence with textile 
employes of other sections. 

But the general secretary of the National Textile 


Union recently visited the city in the interest of 


the Socialist Labor Party, and has, perhaps unin- 
tentionally, sown the seed of discord among these 
people by organizing an assembly of that body 
within the union limits. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, only a small percentage of these new union- 
ists have fallen in with this idea, and these will 
doubtless speedily recognize their error; but it 
nevertheless tends toward the injury of the labor 
movement in this vicinity, for the simple reason 
that division, however scattering and small, if you 
please, is incompatible with unity, the great disi- 
deratum of all sides of every theory. 

The old unions, which have and will continue to 
be the bulwarks of the clean-cut trade union move- 
ment, in this as in all other sections, can never 
house this upstart or swallow its dogmas in their 
present formula. A disastrous division will most 
surely result if its Sunambulists attempt to force it. 

A majority of our unionists may be Socialists, and 
if so, well ; but they will never consent to build up 
that, or any other party, over the ashes of the trade 
union, whose pure and simple objects are nobler, 
more practical and divine than those of any poli- 
tical organization, past, present, or to come. So- 
called argument to the contrary is simply a per- 
version of that principle or trait which delivered 
your Uncle G. Washington from his little hatchet 
scrape. 

Meanwhile the trade union movement, pure 
and simple, continues to take deep root in the 
Sunny Southland, and because its a good thing, 
we are shoving it along. 


What Street Car Men Are Doing. 
BY PRESIDENT W. D. MAHON. 


HEADQUARTERS OF 
AMALGAMATED ASSOCIATION OF 
STREET RAILWAY EMPLOYES OF AMERICA 


Having been crowded with work for the past 
two or three months, I have been unable to send 
any reports ‘to the FEDERATIONIST, but will try to 
be more prompt in the future. 

I would say in behalf of the street railway men’s 
organization, everything is moving along in fine 
shape; all our organizations are doing lots of hard 
work getting their systems thoroughly organized, 
and the spring of 1897 will find the Amalgamated 


Association in better shape than it has ever been 
in the past. 

Since my last communication we have organized 
a new division in the city of Syracuse, N. Y., and 
from latest reports almost every street railway 
worker of that city has affiliated with the organi- 
zation. In Muncie, Ind., where our people re- 
ceived a 10 per cent. reduction in September, they 
have succeeded in getting the reduction restored 
on the first day of January last, with the promise 
of an increase the first of the coming May. In 
Pueblo, Col., our organization was threatened 
with a 10 per cent. reduction, but through the ef.- 
forts of their organization have successfully re- 
sisted it and will maintain the old scale of wages. 
In Toledo, O., where we have one of the finest 
nine-hour street railway unions in America, the 
men are seeking to get a clause inserted in the new 
franchise, which the company is about to secure, 
making it compulsory on the companies and the 
men to arbitrate in case of labor disputes, and it is 
believed that the clause will be secured if the fran- 
chise passes the council. 

By the way, I will say for the benefit of the 
street railway men who may read this, that they 
should look at the works of the Toledo organiza- 
tion if they want to see the benefits of unionism. 
One year ago the Toledo men were working any- 
where from 12 to 14 hours, at a rate of pay ranging 
from 14 to 16 cents per hour. Through the efforts 
of their organization, they have secured a reduc- 
tion of hours that amount to just three months’ 
work ina year, less than they did one year ago 
and for the nine-hour work day are receiving 18 
cents per hour, thus giving them a slight increase 
in pay for nine hours over the old rate, and thus 
receiving for three months less work more pay 
than they previously received for their long hours. 
Several new organizations are under way with 
promising results, and in closing I desire to re- 
turn my thanks to the organizers of the American 
Federation of Labor in the various cities for the 
kind assistance which they have given us in the 
past year. 

W. D. MAHON, 
President. 


THE MARCH OF LABOR, 


BY KATE BROWNLEER SITERWOOD 


It is the tread of labor's feet 

Upon the broad highway they beat; 

The tread of nailed and hodden shoes, 
The steady pace of Titan’s thews, 

The tread of men divinely born 

To crush the sneering crest of scorn: 

And wrest the truth from carping creed, 
The grasp of gold, the clutch of greed. 
The tread of men who feel the thrill 

Of fellowship in good and ill; 

Who share their hopes and share their fears, 
Their manly smiles and manly tears, 
The tread of men in valor great 

Who hold the cause of truth elate, 

And in a thousand conflicts prove 

That love is force, below, above. 

The tread of men whose souls have heard 
The voice of the unwritten word; 

That growth is ever from the sod, 

And man is man since God is God. 


In Saulte St. Marie, Ontario, organized labor 
secured the election of four aldermen, who are 
union men, and the mayor, who is committed to 
the principles of union labor. 
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AGITATE FOR EIGHT HOURS. 


We are now at the inception of that stage of 
the movement to inaugurate the agitation of 
the eight-hour work day that will require 
energetic, earnest and prompt action. 

Among the recommendations adopted by 
the Cincinnati convention looking to a more 
general discussion and knowledge upon the 
subject, it was decided that a number of 
simultaneous mass meetings should be held 
throughout the country on days specifically 
set apart. The first of these days occurs on 


Monday, February 22d, Washington’s Birth- 
day. 

We recognize that the time to make prepa- 
rations on an extensive scale is quite limited, 
and it may in a measure interfere with its 
general observance to the extent so much to 
be desired. However, we desire to impress 
upon all central and local bodies of labor 
wherever situated that if time and opportunity 
is at hand that public mass meetings be held 
on that day, namely, Monday, February 22d. 

But where for any cause it is impossible to 
hold great public meetings, then the local 
unions or central bodies of labor should make 
preparations and hold meetings and invite 
one of their number or some other person 
having knowledge of and sympathy with the 
movement to address those assembled upon 
the general aims, purposes, tendencies and 
benefits of the eight-hour movement. All 
who are in sympathy with our cause 
should unquestionably be invited to partici- 
pate in the discourses and discussions on the 
subject. Let us move on earnestly and aggres- 
sively in this, the greatest lever of our noble 
cause, and we shall unquestionably be suc- 
cessful. 

There is no effort so far-reaching, goes down 
so deep into the miseries of the toilers, con 
tributes so much towards the elevating of man 
as does the movement to reduce the hours of 
labor. Regardless of what else may at times 
occupy our minds we should allow nothing to 
interfere with the organization of the toilers 
and the education and agitation by all for the 
successful inauguration of the eight-hour work 
day. 


TO ORGANIZE UNSKILLED LABOR. 


During thecoming year greater effort should 


- be put forth than ever before for the organiza- 


tion of our fellow workers and particularl 
those who are employed at what is generally 
known as unskilled labor. There is unques 
tionably a wrongful opinion as to what consti- 
tutes the dividing line between skilled and 
unskilled labor. 

We have in mind a number of trades in 
which only a decade ago a regular series of 
years were required to serve an apprentice- 
ship in order to qualify a worker to become a 


journeyman, an effective tradesman, yet within 


« brief period these men have found that their 
entire early training, study and practice ae- 
quired at their trade become absolutely use- 
less to them. A machine or a series of ma- 
chines were invented, rendering their skill 
superfluous, since any one with ordinary in 
telligence and ability could apply himself to 
operate the machine. Again, in numerous in- 
stances, scarcely more than physical power 
and ordinary application were necessary. 
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Thus we notice trade after trade being en- 
croached upon by the daily introduction of 
machinery and improved tools. The skilled 
worker of yesterday becomes the unskilled la- 
borer of to-day and to-morrow. We, there 
fore, view with increasing interest the growth 
of the organizations of the unskilled workers. 
The necessity for the extension of the benifi- 
cent influences of unionism to labor cannot 
now be questioned by any one who is a real 
observer and student of past and current in- 
dustrial affairs. 

Organization has accomplished so much for 
the workers, It has not only secured higher 
wages, Shorter hours, and better conditions of 
employment, but it has also instilled a degree 
of independence and manhood and intelligence 
resulting from the changed conditions that 
none should remain outside of its ranks. 

We often find that the workers employed in 
some of the unskilled trades are receiving 
higher wages and working less hoursand have 
better conditions than do some of our other 
so-ealled skilled fellow workers. While we 
have every appreciation and desire that the 
wage earners shall acquire as much skill in 
the performance of their labor as is pos- 
sible, yet all history demonstrates that it is 
not so much the question of skill in labor 
as it is the part of that skill devoted to an 
appreciation of existing economic and social 
conditions, that is the recognition of the ne- 
cessity of organization which is the real means 
by which wages, hours and conditions of em- 
ployment are permanently improved. 

The year in which we live should be one 
fraught with great results in the strides and 
onward march of the labor movement. There 
is constant danger of encroachment upon the 
domain and interests of the one upon the 
other. The unemployed skilled workman be- 
comes a competitor for the employment of 
the unskilled workman and the unemployed 
skilled and unskilled workers become a men- 
ace to the employment, wages and conditions 
of all; so that, in the first instance, as_ well 
as in the last degree, the interests of all labor 
are identical. These interests are therefore 
fostered, protected and advanced by the or- 
ganization of all. 

Let us all perform our duty to ourselvesand 
our fellow workers. Let us bend every energy 
to secure a better, more thorough organization 
of the unskilled workers of our country, and 
assisting them to a recognition of their duties, 
which will certainly lead to a realization of 
their rights, and every advance step made by 
them can only tend to raise the entire eco- 
nomic social and moral position of the wage 
earners, hence the entire people. 


AFTER reading the FEpDERATIONIST hand 
it to your neighbor. 


IMMIGRATION REFERRED. 


As predicted in a previous issue of the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, the Cincinnati 
Convention determined, after a lengthy and 
thorough discussion, that the question of im- 
migration has become an imminent and im- 
portant one, and one which requires the most 
careful thought and action. 

Believing that the matter was one of such 
moment, the delegates determined that the 
subject should be fully discussed and decided 
by the sovereign membership of the organized 
labor movement of America. In other words, 
rather than indorsing any pending measure 
now before Congress, either in whole or in 
part, it preferred that the subject be referred 
to the unions affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor and discussed by them so 
that the delegates to the Nashville Convention 
of December, 1897, may be fully instrueted 
upon the subject and prepared to vote upon 
either the breaking down of all restrictions of 
immigration, moderate restriction, or practical 
exclusion. 

Much interest has already been manifested 
in the discussion of this subject. A number 
of earnest men have already proffered their 
assistance in contributing articles upon the 
various phases of the question. These articles 
we shall publish from time to time without 
prejudice to either side. Our membership 
wants light upon this subject. We not only 
need it for ourselves but also to educate those 
who may imagine they are brimful of knowl 
edge and information upon this exceedingly 
delicate and important subject. Whatever 
action may be taken should be reached with 
care and intelligence and with a desire to in- 


jure none, but benefit all. 


DANGER AHEAD. 


In another column we publish a carefully 
prepared and exhaustive opinion of a firm of 
competent and impartial attorneys on the bill 
now pending in Congress, commonly known 
as the Erdman Arbitration Bill. The bill in 
question is one of great importance in every 
respect and one in which the labor organiza- 
tions of the steam railroad employes of the 
country have manifested much interest and 
looked upon with considerable favor. 

When the bill was introduced in the Fifty- 
third Congress it was known as the ‘‘ Olney 
Bill.”’ It then contained provisions in direet 
language punishing by imprisonment those 
who refused to abide by the award of the arbi- 
trators created by the bill; in other words, it 
plainly provided for penal servitude for viola 
tion of a civil contract to labor. It re-estab 
lished the system of involuntary servitude, 
which wasabolished by the Thirteenth A mend- 
ment to the Constitution. 
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The bill in its present shape is much more 
adroitly drawn and hence more calculated to 
deceive and entrap our fellow workers into a 
scheme which may mean their assistance in 
forging their own shackles. 

The persistent opposition of the Seamens 
Union to the passage of this bill in any shape 
which could be construed to apply to sailors, 
has had the effect of disclosing the evils con- 
tained in the bill by its equivocal and subtle 


language, which is dangerous to the liberty of 
our workers, ruinous to the organizations of 


labor and destructive to the progress of our 
people. 

Since the opposition to the terms of the bill 
from the source named, the officers of the rail. 
road employes organizations have secured 
changes and modifications of its provisions. 
These, however, have only stimulated further 
research and study of the effect of the entire 
proposition as framed, 

Some months ago the representatives of the 
railroad employes organizations held a eon- 
ference with the executive couneil of the 
American Federation of Labor, with the view 
of having the latter’s endorsement of the bill. 
The entire matter was referred to its recent 
Cincinnati convention. At that convention 
the Grand Chief of the Order of Railway Con 
ductors, speaking in the name of all the rail- 
road employes organizations, by invitation, 
read a carefully prepared paper in advocacy 
of the bill. The measure was fully discussed 
and referred to a special committee. An 
opinion of eminent counsel was sought at Cin- 
cinnati, but time was too short to obtain it. 
After due consideration, the committee made 
the following report : 

Your committee appointed to consider and report 
H. R. 268, known as the Erdman Arbitration Bill, 
reports as follows : 

We have carefully examined the bill and we find: 

Ist. There is no provision in the bill empower- 
ing the Court of Arbitration to administer oaths 
or compel the attendance of witnesses. 

2d. We are satisfied that the powers conferred 
by the bill would, if enacted into law, extend to 
all persons employed by common carriers. 

3d. Under the fifth section of the bill it is provi- 
ded that individual workmen can make a contract 
to arbitrate any difference that may arise between 
themselves and their employers; this we believe 
would result in the destruction of organization 
among those employed in interstate commerce. 

4th. Under the terms of the bill an employer can 
discharge a workman at any time, but the work- 
man can not exercise a corresponding right to 
leave employment at any time. 

5th. The bill repeals the existing law which pro- 
vides for an official investigation into the causes 
of trouble arising between common carriers and 
their employes. 

Your committee therefore recommends that this 
convention reaffirm the position taken by the fif- 
teenth annual convention upon the question of 
arbitration bills, as follows: 

WHEREAS, Various so-called arbitration bills 
were introduced in the last Congress ; and, 
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6th. WHEREAS, Those bills were compulsory 
either in whole or in their provisions for obedi- 
ence to the decision of the arbitrators ; and, 

WHEREAS, Any law which will compel men to 
work within these United States against their will 
is subversive of the fundamental principles upon 
which the Republic is founded ; and, 

WHEREAS, We hold the right to quit work at 
any time to be absolute and inalienable ; therefore, 

Resolved, That the American Federation of Labor 
in convention assembled do most earnestly and 
emphatically protest against any so-called arbitra 
tion bill, which would in any way, by contract or 
otherwise, make it an offense under the law to 
quit employment, at any time or for any reason 
deemed sufficient by the worker himself. 

And that the executive council be instructed to 
oppose the enactment of H. R. 268 (known as the 
Erdman Arbitration Bill) into law, by every honor- 
able means in its power. 


The convention then resolved to refer the 
bill to the executive council to secure the elimi 
nation of the objectionable features ; and if 
that were possible then to endorse the bill. It 
was for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
the objectionable features could be eliminated 
that the opinion of counsel was sought. 

A reference to the opinion rendered by the 
attorneys will demonstrate clearly that in order 
to eliminate the objectionable features of the 
bill it would have to be reframed entirely and 
a new bill prepared founded entirely upon new 
principles ; principles which would at once 
recognize existing economic conditions ; which 
would place the organizations of labor, not 
only in a figurative but a practical, legal, and 
equal standing with every other organization 
and individual inthecountry, and which would 
in no way abridge the right of workers to quit 
their employment at will. 

We are confident that if the officers of the 
railroad labor-organizations had been fully 
aware as to the real purport, tendency and 
hidden purpose of the bill they would never 
have given it their approval, and that now in 
view of this unbiased, impartial opinion, ren 
dered after a fair and able presentation of the 
case both pro and con, they will be more than 
pleased to join us in the effort to secure the 
defeat of the present measure, or to bring 
about such changes in it as will give the wage 
workers of our country an opportunity to or 
ganize ; to maintain them in their full and 
free rights to organize; to extend rather than 
to restrict the right to quit employment when 
the conditions of labor for any reason become 
unbearable or objectionable. 

After the above was written we have seen a 
decision rendered by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the case of seamen who had 
entered into an agreement to labor upon a ves- 
sel who, while the vessel was in safe .harbor, 
discovered that the service was disagreeable 
and burdensome to them and refused to con 
tinue to work ; who were arrested and brought 
before a justice of the peace and by force com 
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pelled to return to the vessel or be imprisoned, 
The case was thereupon brought through the 
various stages and finally to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

That high tribunal has decided that the Thir- 
teenth Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States does not permit of any em- 
ploye engaged in interstate commerce from 
quitting employment when an agreement to 
labor for a specific time has been entered into ; 
THAT SUCH LABOR CAN BE SPECIFICALLY 
ENFORCED. While the case in point particu- 
larly refers to seamen, it is equally applicable, 
as the dissenting judge aptly remarks, to every 
man or woman who is employed on the rail- 
roads or in any other branch of interstate or 
foreign commerce, and, followed logically, will 
apply to all other workers of the country. 

With this decision and the pending bill, 
should it be entered into law and its enforce- 
ment possible? It would render nugatory 
every effort that has been made by organized 
labor in the past and make future efforts in 
this direction positively futile. Thanks to the 
new manhood aroused and the enlightened 
public opinion created by organized labor, the 
day is happily passed when the united effort 


of the workers for more humane conditions of 


toil can be outlawed. 

The only hope that our fellow workers have 
to either maintain the rights they have already 
or to struggle for the liberties yet denied them 
lies in the unlimited, unrestricted and un- 
trammelled organization of labor on trade 
union lines, contesting for their rights and in- 
terests upon every field. 

The Erdman Arbitration bill, so called, is a 
piece of legislation destructive of the best in- 
terests of labor, ruinous to the liberties of our 
people ; a step in the direction for the creation 
of an autocracy or an empire on the one side 
and a class of slaves or serfs on the other. 
Against such a condition of affairs the whole 
sentiment—the entire interest—of the wage 
workers should be directed, 

We may want no favors from any one, but 
we have a right to contest and to struggle for 
the rights and liberties of mankind. We 
therefore urge not only the defeat of this in- 
equitous bill by every means at the command 
of our people, but the thorough organization 
of labor to defend, protect and advance the 
rights and interests of all. There is danger 
ahead ; meet it and conquer it, and labor will 
yet be emancipated and man be really free. 


“LET US HAVE PEACE.” 


There is pending now before the Senate of 


the United States a treaty negotiated between 
the representatives of the Governments of the 
United States and Great Britain to submit by 
international arbitration, for a term of five 


years, all matters which may arise of a char- 
acter which otherwise would likely lead to a 
dispute or rupture of peaceful relations. This 
treaty, as we have said, is now pending in the 
Senate and awaits its ratification to become the 
law of both countries. 

Perhaps there are no classes of people in the 
United States or Great Britain who have a 
greater interest that this treaty be ratified than 
the Wage-earners of both countries. War isat 
best brutal and an arbitrament by force of arms 
ever unsatisfactory. The workers of the world 
from time immemorial have been those who 
have had to face the brunt of battle and sae. 
rifice their lives in the field. Wars have created 
countless millions of widows and orphans, ren- 
dered them dependent and helpless; and 
wrenched the hearts of more millions left be- 
hind. It has destroyed hopes, set the wheels 
of progress backward, and after all, when 
the smoke of battle passed, the workers for 
generations have always been required to bear 
the burdens of increased taxation, 

In war thousands upon thousands are taken 
from the peaceful fields of industry and com- 
merce and rushed into a fratricidal war, whieh, 
in our day, means practical extermination ; 
and when the battles are over, industry and 
commerce are disarranged; the disbanded 
armies, either victorious or otherwise, seek 
employment in vain; they find themselves 
without the opportunity to earn bread for 
themselves or those dependent upon them. 

The workers have always been on the side 
of a peaceful settlement of all disputes, and 
most certainly international disputes. In all 
gatherings of labor this principle has been de- 
clared for. At the convention in 1887 the 
American Federation of Labor declared itself 
upon this question of international arbitration 
in the following language: 

WHEREAS, The American Federation of Labor 
has been intrusted with the solemn duty of defend- 
ing the best interests of the working people of 
America ; and, 

WHEREAS, The demands of the working people 
will never be fully heard in all their strength and 
nobility of aspirations until the nations of the 
world mutually agree to refrain from the fratri- 
cidal strife that has so often brought misery and 
= into many millions of happy homes; 
and, 

WHEREAS, The working class. the class that al- 
ways has to bear the brunt of brutal war, has the 
most profound interest in the establishment and 
maintenance of peace. Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Federation of Labor, 
in convention in the city of Baltimore assembled, 
hails with deep satisfaction the arrival of a delega- 
tion from Great Britain and Ireland, charged with 
the task of proposing a treaty by which all ques- 
tions which cannot be settled by ordinary diplo- 
matic agency, may be referred to arbitration. 


Subsequent conventions have reiterated and 
emphasized this demand for the peaceful set- 
tlement of all disputes. Labor recognizes that 
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peace is as essential to successful industry as 
is air to lung-breathing animals; that the 
spirit of greed for gain and power often seeks 
to divert the attention of the people from re 
dress of domestic grievances to foreign wars 
and in the jingo hope of foreign conquests. 
With this the workers have neither patience 
nor interest, it is against their humane senti 
ment, at variance with their interest, and at 
the thought of which their hearts revolt. 

We are not sentimentalists to the degree 
that we would surrender the rights of our peo 
ple or the rights of our country upon a mere 
declaration, the English-speaking people, how 
ever, have a great mission to perform for the 
world, and the organized workers of both 
countries have unequivocally placed them 
selves on record, possessing all the best traits 
of humanity and patriotism of our time, that 
nothing can nor will arise which cannot and 
should not be decided by a fair tribunal of in- 
ternational arbitration. 

In a recent article upon the growth and in 
fluence of the trade-union movement, a most 
excellent writer, while occasionally adversely 
criticizing the trade-union movement, demon- 
strates that there is now arising out of these 
organizations a force and determination that 
the workers of all countries will fraternize and 
thus once and for all settle these resorts to 
force of which they become the victims. 


We are not certain that the entire terms of 


the pending treaty are all that could be desired 
and it may require modifications ; but whether 
this be so or not, the principle involved is 
that for which we contend, and it is the earn- 
est hope of the organized workers of America, 
and we know it is that of our British fellow 
workers, that an agreement should be reached ; 
that the treaty should be ratified and the peo- 
ples of the United States and Great Britain 
should, hand in hand, in fairrivalry with each 
other, eschew the old-time brutality and bar- 
barism of war with its burdens, woes, wails 
and tears. 


BACCHANALIANISM AND MISERY. 
WE WILL BE FREE YET, YOU BET. 


The ‘*400” of New York are now bestirring 
themselves in preparation for a most extrava- 
gant and ridiculous event. One of our mil- 
lionaire heiresses who has purchased a foreign 
dude is creating an unusual sensation even 
among her set. A faney dress ball in the 
royal fashions of centuries ago, is to be given 
by the Bradley-Martins at the Waldorf Hotel, 
New York, in which it is fairly estimated that 
the outlay involved will be over $1,000,000 for 
this baecchanalian jambouree. 

Commenting upon this lavish, foolhardy 
demonstration of glitter, giddiness and gaudi- 
ness, the Rev. Dr. Rainsford, pastor of the 


fashionable St. Georges Episcopal Church, said 
that recently : 

‘*Six million people expressed their conviction 
that existing social conditions in thiscountry were 
unsatisfactory. Whether we like it or not, it is an 
incontrovertible fact that a large proportion of our 
population is discontented, and they do not hesi- 
tate to express their feelings. Never were the 
lines between the two classes, those who have 
wealth and those who envy them, more distinctly 
drawn. 

‘“*It is my opinion, and the opinion of many per- 
sons I have talked with, that ostentatious affairs 
such as this serve to accentuate existing social dif- 
ferences. They draw attention to the widening 
chasm between the two classes I have mentioned, 
and should therefore be discouraged.”’ 

Can there be any question as to the truth of 
Dr. Rainsford’s statement and warning when 
we bear in mind the fact that at this time 
there are thousands of men, women, and 
children who are homeless and hungry, who 
vainly seek an opportunity to earn their live 
lihood ? 

Not in many years, exeept, possibly, in 
1893, has there been such general and heart 
rending distress among a large portion of our 
people. The newspapers day after day print 
records of suffering and starvation; men and 
women driven to crime and to madness; some 
with babies starving, for want of nourishment, 
at their mother’s breast. And yet we see such 
glaring extravagance and pompous show. 

While we have every regard for the state- 
ment made by Dr. Rainsford in his keen 
criticism of this social event, we assure him 
that it merely shows the awful gulf which 
now divides the producers of wealth and the 
idle squanderers of the toilers’ product. 

But whether these events take place or not 
there is a full recognition by the toilers of our 
country that they are not receiving their just 
reward for their labor; and the knowledge 
too, that when there exists a class which 
does not labor, but absorbs it; there is some- 
thing wrong at the foundation of society which 
needs the best thought, the noblest impulses 
and most determined action to peacefully 
solve. 

That solution can only be accomplished by 
a thorough and more perfect organization of 
the wage earners of our country and we should 
labor unceasingly, without enmity, without 
hate, to make such a grotesque and audacious 
exhibition as is now about to be brought to 
the public gaze, absolutely impossible. 

We call attention to the fact that only dur- 
ing such periods of the world’s history, just 
preceding great events which had for their 
purpose the greater recognition of the rights 
of man, have such gorgeous and extravagant 
exhibitions been made as it is now proposed 
by the Bradley-Martins and their compeers of 
the ‘*400” of New York. The workers are of 
good cheer, there’s a brighter day dawning 
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and out of their wrongs and sufferings and 
struggles of to-day will be born the triumph 
of their rights, their happiness—their eman- 
cipation, 


A WAIL of horror is being indulged in by 
the profit-mongers of the contract convict 
labor system as it prevailed for years in the 
State of New York, because in the transition 
from contract labor to labor to sustain the 
convicts in the prison, the inmates are tem- 
porarily idle. Would it not be well and 
somewhat more appropriate if a word of sym- 
pathy were expressed and some practical 
means devised by which the free and uncon- 
victed citizens might find employment? This 
hypocritical sympathy of the boodler and the 
politician is always noted with a grain of salt 
as to its genuineness. The contract system in 
that State is gone and will never be revived. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT. 


CONSULT the Union Label List published in 
the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST before making 
your purchases and see that the union label is 
on all articles before finally coneluding your 
transaction. Consult our ‘We Don’t 
Patronize’’ list. 

Agitate for your union label and make it 
your purpose to bring in at least a new mem- 
ber each meeting. 


THE Pacific Railroad funding bill has been 
defeated. The American Federation of Labor 
has declared the funding bill a fraud, and 
what the A. F. of L. says goes. 


THE Chicago Federation of Labor, the amal- 
gated trade unions of that city, is proving all 
that its organizers and friends could wish for 
it. It is a live, interesting and aggressive 
body of organized labor of the great city and 
has already secured the confidence of the 
workingmen and the respect of the public 
generally. It has a great future before it. 


Memorial. 
To the Honorable the Senate of the United States: 
GENTLEMEN: The Senate, just before adjourn- 
ment on Thursday, January the 7th, inadvertently 
passed the Senate Commerce Committee’s Substi- 
tute for House Bill 2663, which passed the House in 
the last days of the last session. The House had 
strengthened discipline and legislated to abolish 
cruelty in our merchant vessels, and had also pro- 
vided for a larger and better house or forecastle 
for the men. The Senate struck out the House 
amendments, and thus it appears that corporal 
punishments as permitted by bill 2663, page 21, 
lines 6 to 14, are to continue in our vessels, and 
that the sickness caused by small and unventilated 
forecastles is also to continue. 
It is admitted by all that American seamen are 
becoming more scarce every year, and that the 
men at present obtainable are an inferior class, at 


least such was the statement made by Vernon C. 
Brown, of New York, speaking in opposition to re- 
medial legislation before the House Committee of 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries of the present Con- 
gress. It is claimed, and we believe admitted, that 
this country had an exceptional high class of sea- 
men, and that they were natives. Boys from all 
grades of society went to sea, and the American 
flag was seen on every ocean. It is now a some- 
what rare sight. Why is this? As seamen, we 
answer you that life on American vessels, especi- 
ally in the foreign trade, is such that no American 
boy, brought up in American schools, will subject 
himself to it. Nay, more; that the best element 
of foreign seamen also shun our vessels, and in 
both cases it arises from the same causes. 

The grievances spoken of are mainly : 

ist. That seamen are subject to “involuntary 
servitude”’ (penal punishment for violating a‘civil 
contract to labor). See Sections 4558, 4596, 4598, 
4599, and 4601 R. St., which the Senate Bill 6399, 
under discussion Thursday night, perpetuates and 
extends. See pages 26, 32, 39, 40 and 41 of the 
same bill. It isabolished in England and Norway, 
and only used in Germany when the seamen has 
been paid some money on account ; thus it is really 
punishment for obtaining money under false pre- 
tenses. 

2d. Corporal punishment. (Subject to be beaten 
by, or by order of the master.) See section 5347, 
which the Senate bill adopted Thursday night per- 
mits to continue. 

3d. Small and badly ventilated forecastles, which 
the Senate bill leaves without any remedy. 

4th. Insufficient and unwholesome food and 
water, which the Senate bill under discussion 
makes a matter of contract (see section 14, page 
36, lines 4, 5 and 6 of bill 6399), and, according to 
the Surgeon General of the Marine Hospital Serv- 
ice, of no value to the seamen or for the suppres- 
sion of scurvy. 

5th. Insecurity of wages signed for, caused by 
the system of advances or allotments, permitted 
under section 10 of the Dingley Act as amended in 
1886 (see section 23, pages 45, 46, 47 and 48, of bill 
6399), or dilatory proceedings in suits to recover 
wages when such are in dispute, which the same 
bill extends and perpetuates in the interests of 
shipowners and companies. 

6th. No provision for survey of sailing vessels. 

By looking over the hearings which were granted 
and printed by the House Committee, it appears 
that these grievances are real, and that they are 
largely redressed by other maritime nations. 
Every word said by the seamen may be left out of 
consideration, and yet, from public documents 
and statutes, and from the statements and admis- 
sions made by Messrs. Freeman, of Boston, Vernon 
C. Brown and Captain Nichols, of New York, and 
Sharwood and O’Brien, of Philadelphia, it is clear 
that there are many and serious grievances; in 
fact, that the allegations of the seamen are true. 
Let us call to your mind, as briefly as possible, 
those admissions and the statutes in force at 
present. 

Section 4596 of the Revised Statutes enacts, That 
any seaman who, having made an agreement to 
labor on a vessel, and who neglects or refuses to 
render himself on board, shall be punished by im- 
prisonment not to exceed two months. If he has 
rendered himself on board and then quits the work 
and the vessel prior to the expiration of the con- 
tract, and without the leave of the master (deserts), 
he shall be punished by forfeiture of wages due 
and not to exceed three months in prison. 

Section,4598 gives to the master the right to ob- 
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tain a warrant for such deserted seaman ; to bring 
him before a justice, and then on board the vessel, 
where a refusal to labor makes him liable to six 
months in prison, if he be alone in such refusal ; 
if he does this in fellowship with others, then it is 
twelve months’ imprisonment. 

Section 4599 gives to the master the right to ap- 
prehend such deserted seaman without any legal 
formula, and to convey him on board such vessel, 
and continued failure to obey orders will subject 
the seaman so brought on board to all the punish- 
ments described above. 

Section 4601 makes it a misdemeanor to secrete 
such deserted seaman, and punishes the perpetra- 
tor by a fine, half of which goes to the informer. 

Senator Frye urged that the above sections of the 
law should remaia in force, not to be generally 
used, but to be held as a deterrent over the sea- 
man’s’ head, in order to compel him to fulfill his 
contract to labor. 

Mr. Brown of New York used the following lan- 
guage before the House Committee : 

“*T will say that the question of imprisonment is 
one which we desire to have made not mandatory, 
but left to the discretion of the court, simply that 
we may hold it in terrorum over the heads of these 
men.,’”’ 

Mr. Sharwood, on page 70 of the hearings before 
the House Committee, says that ‘imprisonment 
is necessary in order to keep the seaman to his 
contract with the vessel.’? What may be the treat- 
ment of men who can only be kept at work in a 
specific vessel by fear of penal punishment ? 

The 13th Amendment to the Constitution pro- 
vides that ‘‘ there shall be no slavery or involun- 
tary servitude within these United States, exeept 
as a punishment for crime.’? One would like to 
inquire, under what part of this amendment does 
the seaman come? Is it under the main provision 
or under the exemption? Is it acrime to be a sea- 
man? It goes on to say that ‘Congress shall 
make laws to enforce this amendment.”? The sea- 
men ask that such now be done. 

The House has passed remedial legislation ; what 
will be the action of the Senate? The ship owners 
urge upon the Senate to again extend these sec- 
tions of the Revised Statutes to the coastwise trade 
and to nearby foreign countries, and Senator Frye 
reports a bill (6399) to that effect. The 53d Con- 
gress exempted that trade. England and Secanda- 
navia have abolished such laws in their vessels 
while lying in theirown country. Their merchant 
marine is growing, while ours is diminishing. 

We feel sure that Senator Frye would not have 
taken the position which he now occupies on these 
questions, nor have made the statement which he 
made, if interested parties had not been able to 
supply him with misinformation on the subject. 
The Senator’s many and important duties made it 
difficult for him to investigate this matter for him- 
self, and he will, we feel sure, change his opinion 
upon personal investigation of the subject. The 
facts in the case would suggest such change to his 
fairness and humane heart. 

If it be said that these draconic sections of the 
Revised Statutes are not applied, let it be remem- 
hbered that there were last year six seamen on the 
Pacific Coast under arrest for violating these sec- 
tions, and that, according to the report of the 
Commissioner of Navigation, more than thirty 
warrants were issued in Philadelphia during the 
year of 1894. 

Section 5347 of the Revised Statutes says that : 

‘Every master or other officer of an American 
vessel * * * who, from hatred, malice, or re- 
venge, and without justifiable cause, beats, wounds 


or imprisonsany of the crew * * or withholds 
from them suitable food and nourishment, or inflicts 
upon them any cruel and unusual punishment, 
shall be punished, etc.”” It will be seen that the 
seaman who has been brutally beaten mus* prove 
that it has been done from hatred, malice or re- 
venge. How may that be proven, pray? Given 
the right to beat or to do any other thing, who 
shall determine the motive or the mental condi- 
tion in which such action wasdone? Further, will 
it be done? The Red Record is‘the answer, and 
this section is the mother of all the cruelty in our 
vessels. It then adds ‘and without justifiable 
cause.’”?’ Whether there is such cause must neces- 
sarily be determined, in the first instance and on 
the spot, by the one permitted to use corporal pun- 
ishment. The officers of the Navy may not beat 
or wound any seaman, yet here such power is 
given to irresponsible parties. Gentlemen, ought 
such powers to be given for any cause? How 
about other nations? Do they organize societies 
to protect cats, dogs, and other animals, and per 
mit men who can not defend themselves to be 
beaten? No. They protect the animals and the 
menalso. ‘*As punishment, the master is forbid- 
den to inflict fines, bodily punishment, or impris 
onment.”? German Statute. 

“*Corporal punishment must not be used.”? Nor- 
wegian Statute. 

On April 2, 1894, the Assistant Commissioner of 
Immigration of New York addressed the following 
questions to the consuls of leading maritime coun- 
tries, receiving the following replies : 

“Are vessels liable for damage for loss of health 
or limb owing to cruelty or negligence ?”’ 

** Ves.’—J. Niebaut, Consulat General de France, 
New York. 

‘Vessels are liable for loss of health or limb 
owing to cruelty or negligence.’’—C. P. Rive, Con- 
sulato Generale di S. M. il re d’Italia, New York. 

“A bill is, I believe, about to be brought in to 
cover this. At present there is no specific law to 
make the shipowner liable.’—William Lane 
Booker, Her Britannic Majesty’s Consulate Gen- 
eral, New York. 

‘*No.’”’—Henri M. Braem, Kgl. Dansk Konsulat, 
New York. 

‘*Generally, yes. In particular there is a special 
law concerning the accident insurance of seamen 
and other persons who take part in seafaring, 
dated July 13, 1887. By this law, to the insured or 
to their relatives respectively, are far-reaching 
rights admitted, regardless whether anybody is to 
blame for the disaster or not.”’—A. Feigel, Imperial 
German Consulate General, New York. 

It will be seen that they make the vessel liable in 
damages for any brutality perpetrated. There is 
nothing such as this in our law at present, and the 
House bill does not insert it; it simply forbids 
beating and appliesa penalty. Are American boys 
expected to subject themselves to such conditions? 
Are these things to continue? Mr. Brown admits 
that brutality does exist, and says: ‘‘ You make 
the punishment therefor as strong as you shall 
choose,”’ but he objects to any responsibility being 
placed upon the owner. Other nations have placed 
the responsibility on the vessel, and England is 
about doing it. Would they do that without 
reason? Would they have done it if it had not 
been necessary? They also have shipowners to 
object to such legislation. 

As to forecastles, there is no statute except the 
one of March 2, 1895, which applies only to vessels 
built after that date. There has been and is nowa 
statute (4552 R. S., see section 15, page 36, lines 7 
and 8, bill 6399) saying that there shall be a fore- 
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castle, but the size and location are left to the dis- 
cretion of the owner, who, under our system of 
deck loading (forbidden in England), wants the 
greatest possible space fora deck load. Asa result, 
we had 923 cases of consumption and 4,651 cases of 
bronchitis and other diseases of the respiratory 
organs treated by the marine hospitals in the year 
1895. The Commissioner of Navigation, in his bill, 
proposes to have such forecastles 72 cubic feet of 
space and 12 feet square on the deck, 6 feet high, 
6 feet long and 2 feet broad. A little too large for 
a coffin, but surely not large enough for a living 
man. Are these things to continue without any 
remedy ? 

FoopD AND WATER.—Our present scale, found on 
page 70 of the Navigation Laws, is inferior to the 
prison scales of New York and California, as well 
as those provided for the seamen of Germany, Den- 
mark, Holland, Italy, Norway,and England. The 
result has been that out of 391 cases of scurvy 
treated in the San Francisco Marine Hospital from 
1872 to 1888, 235 were from American vessels (see 
Report of Surgeon General for 1888); 156 from all 
other nations—A merican vessels doing less than 20 
per cent. of the trade. And in 1893 we had thirty- 
five cases; and in 1894 we had thirty-six cases (see 
Report of Surgeon General), with 6,658 cases of 
sickness of the digestive organs in 1894. The Sen- 
ate bill makes a better scale a matter of private 
contract, which is entirely useless to the seamen. 

ALLOTMENTS OR ADVANCES.—Seamen do not 
want any allotments, except for the benefit of de- 
pendent relatives. Then who wantsthem? Where 
do they go? Shipowners want to be permitted to 
give them in order to get crews. Mr. Freeman 
‘says, on page 8 of the hearings: ‘‘We do not think 
it possible to get along without allotment,”’ and on 
page 10, being asked if the owner could not refuse 
to pay any allotment, he answers: ‘“ Yes, they 
could, if they wanted to stand in their own light.” 

Mr. Brown, on page 61, says: “ That, while the 
owners sympathize with the sailor, after talking 
with other men situated as he is, they have come 
to the conclusion that the Law bill is the best.” 
The Law bill, which is the Senate bill under dis- 
cussion, however, gives the allotment to any body 
who will ever ask for it, and it permits it to be paid 
in more cases than it was ever before. Truly, this 
sympathy is great when we remember that it comes 
out of the sailor’s wages, and that such part of it 
as does not stay with the crimp goes back to the 
owner. Mr. Sharwood, upon being asked: ‘‘ Does 
the Philadelphia Maritime Association claim that 
an allotment is necessary in order to obtain men?” 
answers: ‘‘ Yes. The Philadelphia Maritime Ex- 
change are of the opinion that an allotment to sea- 
men is necessary ?” 

Question: In order to secure seamen? 

Mr. SHARWOOD: In order to secure seamen. 
(Page 70, hearings. ) 

‘“‘Who gets it?” 

‘Primarily the crimp, and partly the owner.” 

The affidavits on pages 27, 28, and 29 of the hear- 
ings show conclusively where it goes. This view 
is supported by the Commissioner of Navigation, 
both in his report and in the hearings, page 5. But, 
to finally settle the matter, comes Mr. O’Brien, of 
Philadelphia, as follows: 

“Mr. FURUSETH: What you refer to as ‘doing 
what others do,’ you mean under ordinary condi- 
tions you have got to return to the owner or the 
master or the vessel, as the case may be on your 
allotment note, a certain amount of that allotment 
note? 

“*Mr. O'BRIEN: That is it. 

““Mr. FURUSETH : The circumstances of the al- 





lotment permits that to be done, and you are forced 
to some extent, to do that yourself because others 
do it, or you would lose business ? 

“Mr. O’BRIEN : That is the idea. 

And later, on the same page, Mr. O’Brien says: 

“This return of blood money is of no benefit to 
us (meaning the shipping masters). We simply 
take off the bill so much returns” (meaning set- 
tling with the owner). 

So the owner is not satisficd to pay the sailor’s 
wages to the crimp for finding sailors for him, but 
he gets part back himself. Are these things to 
continue now when they are known? Senator 
Frye says yes. Will the Senate and House agree? 
One would hope not. 

Remarkable enough, too, it was always claimed 
that this system of paying the seamen’s wages to 
somebody else but himself was for the benefit of 
the seamen, yet now, when seamen object; it is 
boldly claimed as a necessity for our vessel owners. 

Gentlemen, in the name of humanity, for the 
honor of our country, in the interest of our mer- 
chant marine and navy, to the end that American 
boys may again go to sea, we beseech you to amend 
bill 6399 by striking out penal punishment for vio- 
lating a civil contract to labor; striking out all 
allotment except to parents, wife, or children, and 
to make the scale of provisions mandatory, and to 
adopt the bill thus amended. 

For and on behalf of the Seamen’s Union of 
America. 

A. FURUSETH, 
Chairman Legislative Committee Seamens 
Union and American Federation of Labor. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 18, 1897. 


The above-mentioned memorial is hereby in- 
dorsed and approved and commended to the earnest 
and favorable consideration of the Honorable the 
Senate of the United States and to the people of 
our country. 

Respectfully, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President American Federation of Labor. 


A Labor-Law Handbook. 


The attention of workingmen in general, union 
or non-union, ought to be directed to a book of 
moderate size, written by F. J. Stimson, Esq., and 
recently published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. The author states in the preface that 
his chief object has been to furnish to American 
laboring men and organizations a clear and trust- 
worthy guide as to the law in labor disputes, 
industrial regulation, and the protection of em- 
ployes. His scheme has been to go over several 
hundred cases which afford the latest legal deci- 
sions and rulings in labor matters, and to classify 
citations from them, or his interpretations of 
them, so that the reader may readily ascertain 
what the law is (or, considering the different judg- 
ments of the courts, what the law probably is) in 
any particular case which may arise. He states 
just what the constitutional right to freedom of 
contract is, what the police power in relation to 
contract is, and what are the statutes in the 
various States regulating employment contracts. 
He has a chapter on the political protection and 
legal privileges of laborers ; another on the law in 
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regard to profit-sharing, co-operation, and laborers’ 
stock ; another on mines and factory acts ; one on 
trades unions—their legalization, the protection of 
union labels, ete.; one on strikes, boycotts, picket- 
ing, and blacklisting ; one on “equity process,” 
ete., and, finally, one on arbitration, labor bureaus, 
and State aid to the unemployed. 

As to the legal protection of labor unions, Mr. 
Stimson records the fact that ‘‘there is a statute 
being very rapidly adopted throughout the States 
making it a misdemeanor for any employer to dis- 
charge employes for joining labor unions, or even 
to exact pledges from employes, or making a con- 
tract not to join any union, as a condition or pre- 
liminary to employment.” 

In regard to strikes, Mr. Stimson gives his rea- 
sons for believing ‘‘that ultimately the courts will 
refuse to consider even sympathetic strikes unlaw- 
ful conspiracies, except when the case is compli- 
cated by the peculiar provisions of some statutes 
like the Anti-trust Law or the Interstate Commerce 
Law.”’ 

With respect to ‘‘the great extension of equity 
jurisdiction caused by the recent Federal statutes 
concerning Interstate Commerce and Trusts,”’? Mr. 
Stimson illustrates in detail, how laws apparently 
drawn up to protect the public from the aggressive- 
ness of the monopolists—the railroad monopolists 
chiefly—have in effect been turned almost against 
the public, and especially against the laborer. 

The law against picketing, Mr. Stimson sums up 
in a few words, at the close of a full consider- 
ation of the subject : ‘‘In the United States to-day 
only the most reasonable and peaceable picketing, 
for mere purposes of information and observation, 
is lawful, and only quiet and peaceable persuasion, 
by workmen of workmen, and conducted in such 
a way as not to amount to an elaborate conspiracy 
to prevent the plaintiff [employer] from getting 
help; though itis not probably necessary, to ren- 
der such action lawful, that the persons doing it 
should be actually employes of the plaintiff; if 
they are members of the labor union concerned or 
engaged in the trade, so as to have a solidarity of 
interest, that will be sufficient ; but picketing for 
the purpose of interfering with the plaintiff’s 
trade, as by driving away his customers, is aever 
lawful.’’ 

The most extended and thorough study in Mr. 
Stimson’s book is that of the boycott. As all 
laboring men know, that is the field in which un- 
friendly courts may play fast and loose with jus- 
tice; Mr. Stimson notes, however, that ‘ta few 
States are beginning to pass statutes enlarging the 
liberty of laboring men to form offensive and de- 
fensive combinations and narrowing the common 
law of boycotting.” 

We have said enough of the contents of this book 
to show that it is invaluable to the union official 
or the active union man. There is no other work 
on the subject, of its cost and dimensions, to be 


had by those chiefly interested. One may thumb 
over volume after volume of statutes and treatises 
to ascertain the law, and the progress of the de- 
cisions constantly being made (as the writer of this 
notice was obliged to do recently), only to find 
that Mr. Stimson has admirably compiled the facts 
needed. 

Finally, as to what place the trade unions occupy 
in the effort to modify the laws which fetter the 
workers. Labor, in its emancipation, moving up- 
ward through the stages of slavery, feudalism, and 
on through the legal degrees of ‘‘servant,’? wherein 
the law is considering ‘master and servant,’ to 
that of ‘‘man,’? wherein the law is considering 
employer and union man, has at every step been 
obliged to fight to remove its disabilities. In its 
struggles, its actual opponent, as the mouthpiece 
of the privileged classes, has been the courts. In 
the United States the courts of but twenty years 
ago (as Mr. Stimson shows) were rendering de- 
cisions which could not now pass as law. Some 
bad labor laws have been abolished; many good 
labor laws have been put in force. This is simply 
because the trade unions have taken on their 
growth in this country in that time. There is no 
other reason. 


Gov. BLACK of New York, in his first message to 
the legislature, devotes considerable space to the 
discussion of the contention between labor and 
capital, and a means by which these disputes may 
be lessened. He advocates conciliation, and says, 
among other things, that every year the labor 
question grows more important and the need of 
its proper solution more imperative. He adds 
that ‘‘the largest opportunities possible to the 
laboring man should be provided and the largest 
wages consistent with the rights of the employer 
should be paid, and different persons performing 
the same word, even though some of them be wo- 
men, should receive the same compensation.”’ 

The Legislature of the State of New York is 
about to investigate the monopolies and trusts. 
The following preambles will give an idea as to 
what is conveyed in the proposition : 

‘*Whereas, It is charged that combinations of cap- 
ital in the nature of trusts are increasing in num- 
ber and influence in this commonwealth, whereby 
various important branches of industry have be- 
come concentrated in the hands of a few, creating. 
monopolies, shutting out competition, displacing 
labor, and driving the citizen of moderate means 
out of business, and production and price are reg- 
ulated not by the natural laws of supply and de- 
mand, or the rules of normal and healthy compe- 
tition, but by the arbitrary decision of combina- 
tions operating together to destroy competition 
and exact unreasonable charges from the people; 
and, 

‘* Whereas, It is further charged that combina- 
tions of capital enjoy special and peculiar privi- 
leges and advantages detrimental to public inter- 
ests, and that the laws hitherto enacted either in- 
directly foster and promote the growth of the evils 
complained of if they exist, or are at least inade- 
quate to furnish relief, and, : 

‘* Whereas, If these charges are well founded 
such conditions must necessarily operate to the 
disadvantage andinjury of thecitizen. Therefore, 
be it Resolved,’ etc. 
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MILWAUKEE, Wis., January 28, 1897. 
Frank Morrison, Secretary American Federation of Labor 
DEAR SIR AND Brorner: | was instructed by the Fed- 
erated Trades Council of Milwaukee to write and request 
you to have inserted in the FEDERATIONIST the following: 
That all unions who have forwarded money for the benefit 
of the street railroad men and the electricians during their 
strike in this city during the months of May, June, July, 
and August, send a duplicate of their receipt to the seere- 
tary of the Federated Trades Council of this city. 
Yours fraternally, 
Orro FISCHER, 
Secretary Federated Trades Council. 
*7er- — 


HAVING been asked by the New York World for 
his opinion of the prospects of organized labor for 
the coming year, President Gompers wrote briefly 
as follows: 

The year 1897 presents great opportunities for 
organized labor, and hence forall labor of our 
country. We are just emerging from an awful 
industrial, commercial and financial crisis which 
has been with us since 1893, and in the nature of eco- 
nomic development, a revival is inevitable. The 
trade unions, owing to their improved basis, have 
withstood the severe influences of the panic and 
come out of it as strong numerically and financi- 
ally, and stronger in every other way than at any 
time in their history. 

The attitude of the American Federation of La- 
bor to allow no partisan politics to divide the 
movement in its effort to secure the abolition of 
labor’s wrongsand the attainment of labor’s rights 
has impressed all with the wisdom of this policy 
and has won the confidence of the workers and the 
public generally. 

The workers will undoubtedly gather in the 
unions of their respective trades and callings in 
large numbers. The federation of all will give a 
new and great impetus. The legislation demanded 
from Congress and the several States, the revival 
of the movement for the eight-hour work-day— 
these and many other matters all indicate that 1897 
will be a most propitious year in the movement of 
organized labor for progress, for justice, for right, 
and for humanity. 


VICE PRESIDENT of the American Federation of 
Labor M. M. Garland has recently written an 
excellent article on ‘Arbitration in Labor Dis- 
putes.” He advocates conferences between the 
unions of labor and the organizations of employ- 
ers with a view to conciliation as far more advan- 
tageous and satisfactory than arbitration. 


THE compositors, members of Typographical 
Union No. 16, Chicago, have been on a strike for 
the past two months in the printing office of Don- 
ohue & Henneberry. Nearly 200 men are involved 
and the contest is being waged with interest by 
the union men. There is no question but what 
victory will crown the efforts of the union. The 
employing printers of Kansas City, Mo., have 
locked out all the union printers of that city and 
we have no doubt that the final result in this con- 
test will also be with the union. 


Miscellaneous Notes. 


THREE printing offices were recently worsted in 
a battle with the Italian printers unions of New 
York. 


WE note quite an increase in the number of 
labor papers started recently, none the least of 
which is the St. Paul Union Advocate. 


THE Louisville (Ky.) Central Labor Union has 
secured a mandatory order from the court to com- 
pel the railroad companies of that city to give 
better service to the people. 


AN effort is being made to amalgamate the var- 
nishers and painters unions of New York. The 
hope is entertained that after amalgamation has 
been effected full affiliation will be had with the 
Brotherhood of Painters and Decorators of 
America. 


PRESIDENT GOMPERS attended the convention 
of the New York Branch of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, held at Albany, and delivered an 
address upon the current events of the labor move- 
ment, and urged organization and agitation with 
renewed energy. 

THE Missouri Legislature has under considera- 
tion a bill for an employer’s liability for accidents 
or death due to carelessness or neglect of an agent 
of the employer or a “ fellow servant.”’ The ene- 
mies of the measure are endeavoring to kill it by 
kindness, in overcrowding it with amendments. 


Hon. HoMER P. FoLkKs and Commissioner Faure 
atarecent meeting declared that practically 100 
per cent. of the foundlings of the city of New York 
died. One little tot, Althea Jones, is displayed in 
Randalls Island as a wonder because she lives. 
She is now 18 months old. What a commentary 
on our civilization and humanity. 


THE German-American Typographia after nine 
months conflict has unionized the Cleveland 
Deutsche Post. The conditions are the union scale 
of wages, labor eight hours per day for five days 
in a week and the printers all members of the 
union. Another victory fora union based upon 
high dues and corresponding benefits. 


THE moneys collected hitherto by the imperial 
departments of compulsory insurance in Germany 
for workingmen’s old age and disability amounted 
at the end of the fiscal year 1895 to $95,419,340. 
These savings have grown from $17,000,000 in 1891 
to their present total by a yearly increase of 
about $17,000,000. Disbursements increased from 
not quite $4,000,000 in 1891 to $10,580,370 in 1895. 


A REVIVAL was held in Racine, Wis., during each 
evening of the week commencing January 25th. 
Mass meetings of each trade or calling were held 
and the special representatives or chiefs of the 
National organizations delivering addresses, end- 
ing in a great gathering of all for the closing mass 
meeting held on Sunday the 31st, at which Presi- 
dent Gompers delivered the chief address. 


THE report of Commissioner Morse of the Michi- 
gan Bureau of Labor Statistics contains an excel- 
lent presentation of facts and figures in connection 
with the movement to reduce the hours of labor. 
There are two articles on the eight-hour move- 
ment also published in the report, one from the 
standpoint of labor and the other from that of the 
employers. They were written respectively by 
Samuel Gompers, President, American Federation 
of Labor, and Geo. H. Barbour, general manager 
of a Detroit manufacturing firm. 
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Notice. 
OFFICKH OF } 
AMERICAN FRDERATION oF LABOR, 
WASHINGTON, DCL, January 20, D807.) 


To Affihated Unions 

At the request of the unions interested, and after due in 
vestigation and attempt at settlement, the following concern 
has been declared unfair: 

The Anchor Milling Co., of West Superior, Wisconsin, 

Secretaries are “requested to rend at tinion meetings and 
labor press to copy raternally, 

SAMUEL GhOMPEES, 


President American Federation of Labor 


We Don’t Patronize. 


Union workingmenand workingwoten and sy iipathizers 
with labor have refused to purchase articles produced by 


the following firms. Lathor papers please copy : 


SIEG & WALPOLE, BICYCLES, KENOSHA, WIS 

FULLER-WARREN STOVE CO, MILWAUKEE, WIs. 

SCHOOL SEAT COMPANY, FURNITURE, GRAND RAP 
IDS, MICH. 

ADOLPH LAUX, BOOKBINDER, LOCKPORT, N. Y. 

ARMOUR PACKING CO. 

SWIFT'S SURE SPECIFIC, ATLANTA, GA, 

H. J. HEINZ PICKLING CO., ALLEGHANY CITY, PA 

MAPLE CITY SOAP WORKS 

MONMOUTH MINING AND MFG. CO, (Sewer Pipe. 

MONMOUTH (ILL.) POTTERY CO. 

TIMES, LOS ANGELES, CAL 

VENABLE BROS. QUARRIES, LITHONIA, GA 

QUINCY SHOW CASE WORKS, QUINCY, ILL. 

EXCELSIOR SHOW CASE AND CABINET WORKS, 
QUINCY, ILL. 

ROYAL MANTEL AND FURNITURE CO., ROCK FOKD, 
ILL. 

ILLINOIS SEWING MACHINE CO., ROCKFORD CHAIR 
AND FURNITURE CO, 

BRUNSWICK & BALKE, BILLIARD TABLES 

ROTHSCHILD, SON & CO., BAR FIXTURES 

OVERMAN BICYCLE CO., CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS 

GORMULLY & JEFFREY BICYCLE CO., CHICAGO, ILL 

VICTOR,” * VICTORIA,” ** RAMBLER.” 

DERBY BICYCLE CO., JACKSON, MICH. 

FREIE PRESSE, CHICAGO, ILL. 

ROCHESTER CLOTHIERS’ EXCHANGE. 

JOS. BLIEFIELD and SIEGEL & BROS. CLOTHIERS’ 
CHICAGO, ILL 

DAUBE, COHEN & CO., CLOTHING, CHICAGO. 

CLEMENT, BANE & CO., CLOTHIERS, CHICAGO. 

HART, SCHAFFNER & MARKS, CHICAGO, ILL. 

IMPERIAL MILL CO., DULUTH, MINN. 

W. L. KIDDER & SON MILLING CO., TERRE HAUTE. 

CUMBERLAND FLOUR MILLS AND LIBERTY FLOUR 
MILLS, NASHVILLE, TENN, 

J. W. LOSSE TAILORING CO, ST. LOUIS 

GEQ. EHRET’S LAGER BEER. 

ST. LOUIS BREWERS’ ASSOCIATION, LAGER BEER 

DEUSCHER CO, HAMILTON, O; C. SCHREIER, SHE 
BOYGAN, WIs., Malsters. 

BERGNER & ENGEL AND BALZ BREWING CO., PHILA 
DELPHIA, PA, 

WINTER BROS. BREWING CO., IRON CITY BREWING 
CO., PITTSBURG, PA.;, EBERHARD & OBERS BREW 
ING CO., ALLEGHANY, PA. 


AMERICAN BISCUIT CO’S BISCUITS, 

SPRINGFIELD (ILL.) ELEVATOR MILLING CO. 

DONOHUE & HENNEBERRY’S, PRINTERS, CHICAGO, 

ILL. 
GARFORD MFG, CO., BICYCLE SADDLES, ELYRIA, O. 
GREGORY & SHAW, BOOTS AND SHOES, SO. FRAM- 
INGHAM, MASS. 

UNITED STATES BAKING CO. 

BUFFALO BARRELS. 

S. F. HESS & CO., CIGARS, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

YOCUM BROS., CIGARS, READING, PA. 

HETTERMAN BROS. CO., CIGARS, LOUISVILLE, KY. 

GORDON CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

BROWN BROS.’ CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

H. DIETZ CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

BANNER CIGAR CO,, DETROIT, MICH. 

HARRINGTON & OUELETTE CIGAR CO., DETROIT. 

POWELL, SMITH & CO., CIGARS, NEW YORK. 

WM. TEGGE CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

GEO. MOCLES CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

MOEK’S CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

GROSS & CO., CIGARS, DETROIT, MICH. 

DETROIT CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

EITEL & CASSEBOHNN’S CIGARS, LOUISVILLE, KY. 

CHAS. H. BUSBEY’S CIGARS, McSHERRYTOWN, PA. 

KERBS, WERHEIM & SCHIFFER, CIGARS, NEW YORK. 

HARDING & TODD, SHOES, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

THOS. G. PLANT SHOE CO., LYNN, MASS. 

GOULD & WALKER, BOOTS AND SHOES, WESTBORO‘ 
MASS. 

HAMILTON-BROWN SHOE CO., ST. LOUIS. 

AMERICAN TOBACCO CO.—Plug Tobacco: Battle Ax, News 
boy, Piper Hiedsick, Something Good, Pedro. Smoking 
Tobacco: Gail & Ax, Navy, Honest Long Cut, Duke's 
Mixture, Seal of North Carolina, Ivanhoe, Greenback 
Cigarettes: Duke’s Cameo, Sweet Caporal, Cycle, Old 





Judge 

KIPP BROS, MATTRESSES AND SPRING BEDS, MIL 
WAUKEE, WIS. 

BERGER BEDDING CO., A. WEIGEL AND CO., MAT- 
TRESSES, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

METROPOLITAN INSURANCE CO. 

SARDINES—E. W. BROWN, GUNROCK PACKING CO., 
EUREKA PACKING CO., LAWRENCE PACKING CO 
CRESCENT PACKING CO., BUCKS HARBOR PACK 
ING CO., INDIAN COVE PACKING CO., OF LUBEC 
AND MACHIAS, ME. 

GOBEILL PATTERN WORKS, CLEVELAND, O. 

STUDEBAKER BROS. MAN’F’G CO’S CARRIAGES AND 
WAGONS, SOUTH BEND, IND. 

ARENA. 

BOSTON PILOT, BOSTON REPUBLIC. 

THE ANCHOR MILLING CO., WEST SUPERIOR, WIS. 








Our Fair List. 


Secretaries will confer a favor by sending in ad- 
ditional names of products with a national sale 
only. 

STOVES AND HoLLOWWARE. 


By Martin Fox, President of Tron Molters Union of N. A. 


Michigan—Detroit— Michigan Stove Works, Detroit{Stove 
Works, Peninsular Stove Works, Art Stove Co, 

IHlinois—Chicago—Cribben & Sexton, Home Foundry Co. 
(Quincy —Bonnet & Nance Stove Co,, Gem City Stove Co., 
Channon-Emery Stove Co., Comstock-Castle Stove Co., 
Exeelsior Stove Co., White Ths, Stove Co. Peoria—Cul- 
ter, Proctor Stove Co, Joliet —loliet Stove Works, 

Indiana—Southern Stove Works, Evansville. 

Kentucky —Pisher-Leaf Co., Louisville, 

Rhode Island—Spicer & Peckham, Providence. 

New York—Troy—Burdett-Smith & Co., Bussey-MeLeod Co., 
Fuller-Warren Co., Paris, Db. & Co. Utiea—Carton Fur- 
nace Co. Albany—Littlefield Stove Co., Perry & Co., 
Rathbone, Sard & Co. Geneva—Phillips & Clark Stove 
Co. New York City—Richardson & Boynton Furnace 
Co., dackson & Cornell Architectural Lron Works, Worth- 
ington Pump Works. 
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Pennsylvania Allegheny—Anshutz, Bradberry & Co., De- 
haven & Co, Pittsburgh—Bradley, A. & Co., Bissell & Co., 
Crea, Graham & Co. Rogers’ Ford—Buckwalter Stove 
(o., Floyd Wells & Co., Grander & Co, Sharon—Graff «& 
Co. Beaver Falls—Howard Stove Co, Leighton—Lehigh 
Stove and Manufacturing Co. Rochester—Olive Stove 
Works. Reading—Orr, Painter & Co, Pittston—Pittston 
Stove Co, Philadelphia—Thomas Robertson Stevonsen, 

Ohio—Dayton—Boyer & McMaster’s Gem City Stove Works. 
Salem—Boyle & Carey, Buckeye Engine Co., Victor Stove 
Co. Cleveland—Co-operative Stove Co, Piqua—Favor- 
ite Stove Co. Painesville—Geauga Stove Co, Ports- 
mouth—Ohio Stove Co. Cincinnati—Resor, William & 
(o., Hopinghotl & Lane, Architectural Iron Works, 

West Virginia—Fisher Stove Co, Wheeling. 

Wisconsin—Brand Stove Co., Milwaukee, 


UNION LABEL CLOTHING, 


By Henry White, Sec’y United Garment Workers of America. 
New York—Cane, McCaffrey & Co., Broadway and Astor 
Place ; Cowen & Sampson, 715 Broadway. 

Boston, Mass.— Davis, Ne ag a & Bates, 88 Summer street. 
Chicago, H1.—M. M. Jacobs Tailoring Co., Room 34, Times 
Building; Abel & Brauman, 215 EF. Madison street. 
Baltimore, Md.—Burke, Fried & Co., Centre Market Place, 
Overalls, Cheap Pants, ete.—Sweet, Orr & Co., Newburg, 
N. Y., Chicago, Ill.; Hamilton, Carhart & Co., Detroit, 
Mich.; (. B. Cones Mfg. Co. Indianapolis, Ind.; H.s. 
Peters, Dover, N. J. Pierson & Son, 2H E. Forty- 
third street, N. Y.; Fisher Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn. ; 

T. J. Underhill, Denver, Col, 


UNtoN LABEL Tobacco, 


By E. Lewis Evans, Sec’y of Tobacco Workers National Uni: n. 
Detroit, Mieh.—Globe Tobacco Co.—Chewing: “ Globe,’ 
* Hope,” * * World,’ 4 Target,’ ” “Kame,” “ Hand-made,” 
*Primeo,” ‘U nion Label.’ Smoking: “ Hand-made,” 
“Gold Flake,” “* Fame,’ “ King,” “Globe,” “3Cent,” 
‘Unele Tom,” “Blue Label.” Lanhoft Bros, 

Rie tf Va.—United States Tahasee @) o.—Plug: “Yacht,” 
“Standard Smoke, Pa "Pride of the Navy,’ 
“Central,” “Jupiter,” “ ene Head.” Cut Plug: * Hat. 
tle Royal,” “North Pole,’ “Queen of the Road,’ 
“Fine Cut.” 

Louisville, Ky.—Nall & Williams Tobacco Co,—* Canada 
Navy,” “ Rainbow,” “ New South,” “ Everyday Sm pa 
“Unele Sam,” “Thimble,” “Pure Grape.” David 
Tate * Mechanic's Choice,” “Old Glory,” “ Comet,’ 
“Hand made,” “ New Comet,” “G Whiz. Falls City 
Tobaceo Co.—Plug: “Shakespeare.” Thomas Mann, 
John Brumbach, M. Gravely. 

Wheeling, W. Va.—Block Bros.—* Mail Pouch.” 

Bedford City, Va.—Berry Brothers’ Tobacco Co.—Chewing 
Plug: “Pede ration, ir Square, " “High Grade, 
Smoking Plug: * Full " “Federation,” “ Federa- 
tion Cut Plug.” 

New York—Buchanan & Lyall Tobacco Co.—* Duplex,” 
“Ripple,” © Black Joe,” “World's Fair,” “ Invader,” 
* Moonbeam,” “Bunker,” “Bull's Eye Clips,” “Four 
Thirties,” “Chinook,” “ Helix,” “Blue Tag Clips,” 
“BO & L’s Regular Standard Dark Clips.” 

Toledo, O.—The Toledo Tobacco Works Co.—Plug. “ New 

“ “Ferris: Wheel,” “Old Navy,” “Red Ball,” 

ine Cut: ‘Indian Brand,” “Lever Rip,” “Farm- 

‘Faney.” Smok’ng: “ Blue Hen,” “ Match- 

“Doon lnikon, "“Uker,” “ Drum Major, * “Old 

Comfort,’ ‘Ss. & W.,” “Oronoco,” “O. 1c.’ 

Quiney, Ii. Wellman & Dwire Tobacco Co.“ Our Seal,” 

‘Our Jack,” “ Old Soldier,” ‘Swe we Lotus,” “ Palette,” 
‘Granger,’ “Our Best LL. ¢ ‘Our J.D." “Old Ti 
“Mule Kar. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—J. G. Flint Toba 
Blow,” “Old Cock,” “Old Put,” 
and Mechanies.” 

Roe ‘he ster, N. Y.—R. Whalen Tobacco Co,—* Pastime, 

“Panama Long Cut,” “ Kodak,” “Oronoco,” “ Tipe rial 
Long Cut.” 

Newport, Ky.—E. ©. Eshelby Tobacco Co.—Plug: “ My Jim, 
Smoking: “ Bogie,” “ Brownie,” “Colonial.” 

St. Louis, Mo.—Brown Tobacco Co,— “Brandy Wine,” 
“Standard Navy.” Smoking: “Staghead.” 

Cincinnati, O.—Spence Bros. 

\lbany, N. ¥.—B. Payns & Sons, 




















ner,” 


“0 Co.—Smoking : “ Peach 
“Old Crow,” “ Miners’ 





BREWERS. 


By Chas, F. Bechtold, Sec’y of United Brewery Workmen. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Anheuser-Busch Brewing Association, Wim. 
J. Lemp Brewing Co, 

All rowertes In Kansas ¢ re Mo.; Wilwaukee, Wis, ; Cin- 
cinnati, Cle ‘veland, Columbus, 0}; Toke “lo, O. 
ae — og "Oo. rt onl “Ti; Quiney, TL; Buttle, 
Me Bal Elnira, N. Y.; Utiea, N. Y.; Syrae uxe, me Unk 
Detroit, Mich.; Baltimore, Md.; Indianapolis, hak: 
toston, Mass.; Salt Lake City, Utah; San Antonio, 
Tex.; Houston, Tex.; Ft. Worth, Tex.; Tacoma, Wash.; 
Spokane, Wash.; Seattle, Wash.; St. Paul, Minn.; 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





COMMISSION MALTHOUSE. 


Hamilton, 0.—The Sohnchen Malting Co., Schlosse & Co, 

St. Paul, Minn.—Hauser & Son Malting Co, 

Newark, N. J.—Pasaik Malthouse, 

Syracuse, a . Chas. M. Warner. 

c eveland, John B. Smith, D. Wachsmann & Co., John 
Kittel, oT Griffith & Co, 

Buffalo, N. “7 All commission Malthouses of the city, 


ELASTIC: GORING, 


By Thomas Pollard, Secretary of Elastic Goring Weavers Amal- 

gamated Association of the United States. 

Bridgeport Elastic we b Co., Hub Gore Co,, East Hampton 
Elastic Web Co,, J. H. Buckle y & Son, Boston Gore and 
Web Co, A. C. Woodward's Abington Mills, Gilendale 
Elastic Fabric ¢ ‘ompany. 


Horsk NAILS. 


By Albert A. Hetschel. Secretary of Horse Nail Workers Protective 
and Benevolent Uni .n No, 6170. 
Capewell Horse Nail Co., Hartford, Conn, 


TABLE KNIFE GRINDERS, 


Lamson & Cioodnow, Northampton Cutlery Co.; BE, 
Wood & Son; Upson & Hart; R. Wallace & Sons; 
Meriden Cutlery Co.; Derby Silver Plate Co.; Imperial 
Cutlery Co.; Clemont Manufacturing Co, ; (". Rogers, 
Meriden. 





FURNITURE, 


By Thos. I. Kidd, Sec’'y Amalgamated Wood Workers Union. 

Quincy, HL—H. A. Vandenboorn Chair Factory; Globe 
Fixture and Furniture Co, 

Springfield, Mass.—Gi. A. Schastey Co, 


Boors AND Siloks, 


By John F. Tobin, President Boot and Shoe Workers Union. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Johansen Bros,, women’s tine, misses and 
children’s; Jobbers—Ver Steeg, Grant Shoe Co, 
Joseph, Mo.—Madinger Sautter Shoe Co,, men, boys and 
youths’, medium and heavy. 

Brockton, Mass. Murphy & Finley, men, boys and youths’; 
Me Kay. 

Haverhill, Mass.—Hazeltine Shoe Co., women and misses 
fine MeKay and hband-turned low cuts, 

Detroit, Mich Pingree & Smith, men, women, misses 
and children’s. 

Stoughton, Mass.—J. & HL. Fitzpatrick, men’s hand-sewed 
and Goody 

Lynn, Mass. ek bared & Ford, ladies’ shoes; Hurley & 
Cushman, women’s; Bailey, Curtis & Co., women’s, 

New York City.—Jobbers; Win. Neeley, 108-110 Doane St. ; 
M. Katzenberg, 74 Reade St, 

Pittsburg, Pa.—Jobber; W. N. Laird, 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Jarden & Shields, men and boys’; BP, 
Bommer, men and boys’; O. PL Ramesdell, Sweet & Co,, 
jobbers. 

Hamilton, O.—Miami Shoe Co., women, misses and child- 
ren’s, 

Marlboro, Mass.—M. J. MeCarthy, men, youths and boys’; 
J. Frank Desmonn, men, youths and boys’, 

Piymouth, Mass.—Gilobe Shoe Co., men’s, 

Boston, Mass.—Hosmer, Codding & Co., jobbers; Man- 
ning Shoe and Rubber Co, 

Providence, R. 1.—Congdon & Ayisworth Co., jobbers, 





CRACKERS, 


By Henry Weismann, Secretary Journeymen Bakers and Confec 
tioners International Union. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—Hitz Baking Co., 60-70 South Delaware 
street, 

Utien, N. Y.—Geo, Young Bakery, Elizabeth and Charlotte 
streets, 

Chicago, I1l.—The Hayden Baking Co., Thirty-third street, 
near Low avenue, 


AGENTS OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 


lL. J. Warner, Missoula, Mont 

John Henkes, Lanecuster, Pa. 

U. G. Cole, L488 Oakwood ave., Toledo, ©. 
Frank Wilt, MeShe ‘Trytown, P a. 

i. (oe bel, 167 East Washington street, Chicago, I 
I. I Basmer, Marengo, Il. 

Sofus Jensen, Astorio, Ore, 

J. Cosgrove, Muse atine, Ta. 

P. Costello, Box 267, Ne Wport, R. 1. 

Jos, O'Re illy, 301 Charles St., Columbus, ©. 

T. Nugent, 8&8 Rockaway St., Lynn, Mass, 
Jeremiah Murray, 71 Dover Bt Boston, Mass. 
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Geo, Herman, Belt, Mont. Financial Statement. 
R. ©. Talbot, 10 Se -_ Ave,, Auburndale, O 
J. Heberle, 412 East Third St. , Cincinnati ©, 
Henry J. Contine, 111s Third St., West Superior, Wis. REPORT OF SECRETARY. 
Chas, Gutnecht, 476 South Sixth St., Columbus, O, : - : —_ 
Edw. Gerken, 337 Missouri St., Toledo, ©, ’ ; INDIANAPOLIS, IND., January 1, Isi7. 
Robt. Peterson, Box 546, Great Falls, Mont. Following isa statement of the receipts and expenses for 
1. Db. Best, Lake Forest, 11. the month of December, 1896.) (The months are abbreviated 
Max Conrad, 726 Fourth St., Minneapolis, Minn. thus: j, f, m, a, m, ete.) 
kK. Baldwin, 8 North W illow St., Oneida, N.Y, RECEIPTS. 
James M, Lynch, 118 Gifford St., Ss racuse, N. ¥. December, 
Henry ©. Speight, Clinton, Mont, Ds CAEN COD RRO oa ccccresceneserscscccccecnnscnsesoceesnoons Wi 72 
ee ee a American federation of musicians, tax, noy 10 00 
4. i. Davis, 62 Federal St., Boston, Mass, United brewery workers, sup 3000 
P. . Maas, 140 West Twelfth St., Chicago, Tl. Stone masons 6652, tax, nov Seleiiaiaiaa 7 
Bb. A. Harbour, Box 654, Salt Lake City, Utah. Coremakers 6570, tax, m, j,j, a, 8,0, 8.475 sup de 307 
| be Donnell, 45 Elliott St., Boston, Mass, Connecticut State branch, tax to may lL. 10 00 
Henry White, 28 Lafayette Place, New York City. Federal labor 6758, SUpr...........ccceceeeeeeeee mw 
Jennie Koolman, Vietor, Col, 2. Bro of painters and decorators, tax, nov. 1 
Chas. Wolll, Hamuanond, Dod. National tobacco workers, tax, Ob... .ccccccceceeees % 2 
Frank Keiser, Rockford, IL. Federal labor G812, supp............00.000.-2ssesse0e ° - 3 O00 
Progressive Cigar Store, 344 Summit St., Toledo, ©. Laundry workers 6597, tax, nov, $1.05; sup., Sb... 105 
John R, Winans, Box ie , Gialion, O. Serew makers GG, tax, J, i, 8, O..ccccccoccsccccceseccees 1 6 
J.8. Meyers, 18 Howell Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. International typographical, tax, nov 71 
M. C. Griffin, 33 Fremont Ave., Dayton, ©. Federal labor 3345, to jan | _— 120 
John R. Brown, 601 Lakeview Ave., Port Huron, Mich. Northern mineral mine workers, 10 _ 
ten. Meyer, State St., Belleville, TIL. New Jersey State branch to nov | 17 
.B. Kinney, Labor Temple, Omaha, Neb. Holders-on 6762, tax, dec 7 
. A. Smith, Box A, Cripple Creek, Col, Federal labor 6801, sup > 00 
os Ochs, 2319 Larkins Alley (S.8.), Pittsburgh, Pa. Trade and labor council, He amilton, , tax, nad, 
Harry Sheldarke, tunecroftst., P hiladel ria, Pa. j, $2.50; delegate tax, S10 - ane 12 
Fred Pimpert, 105 Fremont St., Grand Rapids, Mich, 3. United bro of leather workers, tux, nov pa) 
. A. Shaw, 21 Thirteenth St., Columbus, Ga. Butcher workmen 6508, a, s, 0, my ho... eee eee i do 
d. v. Oakey, 10 Hermann St., Cleveland, ¢ i. Am. agents’ asso, tax, m, j, J, a. 8, O,....000.... poe 16 08 
H.C. Huddleson, Box 108, Portsmouth, O. Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co, 0 00 
Janna, > Main St., Biddeford, Me. Paper makers 6772, tax, ae 0 
Thos, Van Lear, Kenosha, Stationary engince rs G19, sup. ecntins ics 10 00 
Adolph Dorre, [21 String St. i Ill. Federal labor 5868, sup... a > 
DD. Sweatnam, 500 Wells St., Chie: ZO, “UL. » Central labor, Toledo, O., tux, s, 1 7 
CLN, Grace, 926 West Twe mnty -sixth St., Erie, Pa. Cigarmakers’ international, tax, (iW x2 
W.K. J “obs, Newport News, Va. Journeymen tailors, tax, o, n, d 7 0 
James Ferris, 49 Batehelder St., Dorchester, Boston, Miss. Central labor, Lawrence, Mass... 22 
Alex Kellet, dal Ste. Marie, Ontario, Can, Federal labor 614, sup en mw 
Win, Carpenter, Nine and One-half St., Parkersburg, United Hatters of N. A., 15 00 
W. Va. Thos Van Lear, sup 500 
Mark Courant, Windsor Hotel, Bangor, Me, Miners prot 6305, tax, Oo, mM, dio 0 ccccceeeee 1 77 
J.C. Shwatier, Bonner, Mont. 6. International printing pressmen, tax, o 12 32 
Amal woodworkers, tax, 0 pesensnnn ends S00 
. » . > — 7. Christian Moerlin Brewing Co, ady ; 30 00 
\. BF. OF L. PAMPHLETS, Block pavers 6311, J). A oo 120 
History or TRADE UNtons—By Win. Trant, M. i Tron workers’ hel pers, 6709, tax, nh, & 
TY ske teh of national and international unions of i FEDE RATION ISTS, ae ; 1 2 
by P. Meiuire, Per copy, lets. ; dozen, 75 ets. ; 100, 5.00" Tunnel S753. LIX. Oy Ne.cceceee 3 40 
THE Kia nr Hour Primer—The Fact, Theory and the District of Columbia ce sateal I: abor, 10 00 
Argument—By Geo. BE. MeNeill, Per copy, 5 ets.; dozen, Spring workers 6820, sup.. - 10 00 
ets, > 100, $4.00, Kingston restaurant, ady 400 
THE KeoNnoMic AND SoctaAL IMPORTANCE OF THE Etat &. Trade and labor council, N: ash ville, Tenn. , dele- 
Hour Movement — By Geo, Gunton. Percopy, bets. ; dozen, OIE TIRE. ciensinnniopeniatendmiamsinmeueuuntiagenniamnmnnndn 10 00 
Wets.; 100, $4.00, Detroit tr and labor council, tax, m, j,j,a,s, 0 500 
THE PHILOSOPHY oF THE E1aur Hour MovemMment—By Cigarmakers’ international, tax, o Rehan 69 66 
Lemuel Danryid. Per copy, dets.; dozen, 00 ets. ; 100, $4.00, Federal labor S344, sup.............00--s0000 “ ”» 
UNIVERSAL EpucatTion—An Address, By Senator Henry Iron molders u. of N. A., tax, 0, S30; sup.. S64. Hi 
W. Blair, Per copy, 5ets.; dozen, 50 ets.; 100, $4.00, Gilaziers and glassworkers 6821, sup ‘pie 500 
“WHat LABbor CouLp Do.’ —An Address, By John Swin % Bro of painters and decorators, adv......... 2000 
fon; With “BReonomie Conferences,” by Win, Salter, and Federal labor 6752, tax, o, m, d. saad 1 
letter of Hon. Amos J. Cummings. Per copy, 5ets.; dozen, Paving department workers 6751, sup women 7 
Wets.; 100, $4.00, Boiler firemen G822, sup .............. 6... eae 
THE “PHILOSOPHY oF THE LABOR MOVEMENT" —By Geo, Hotel and restaurant employes national alli- 
ki. MeNeill; together with “What Does Labor Want?” by ance, ™m, B.D... Cy Occcccsse saledeialiie 2 70 
Samuel Gompers, Per copy, dets.; dozen, 0 ets, ; LOO, $4.00, Lab men’s prot 5387 7, aX, Oo, mn, ; 1 OS 
“THE SAFETY oF THE FUTURE LIES IN ORGANIZED Packing house employes 67 
LABOR” —By Henry DD. Lloyd, of Chicago. (In English or Freiberg & Workumi, ady......... 
German.) Per copy, 5ets.; dozen, 50 ets. ; 100, $4.00, J.T. Cosgrove, sup., $1.00; Fr Ds., 
PuILOsoPHY oF TRADE UNtons—By Dyer JD. Lam. Per 10. Federal labor 6667, tax, mov........ 
copy, lets. ; dozen, $1.00; 100, $9.00. Lathers 6494, tax, dec : ESS 
Wiy Wer Unrre—Per dozen, 20 ets.; per 100, $1.50. Mar and stat’y firemen 5626, m, j, j, a, s,o0, nm, d 
\ddress AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 700° Four- Firemen’s prot 6130, sup 
teenth street northwest, Washington, D.C. Henry Smith, adv. 
eae@e Fede er Ge, Gr 0 cesastduasoneonsens 
‘ al ( XR te OV wibispiteeuameniagn 
EXCURSION RATES TO WASHINGTON, D. ©. ees See ae aoe oe ws 
On aecount of the Presidential Inauguration at Washing- ll. Pork butchers 6428, sup... ......... siheulilisialadieiasineaa 12 
ton City, Mareh ith, agents of the Cincinnati, Hamilton and Hand-sewed shoemakers 3514, tax, o, ny do... 10 
Dayton Railway will sell tickets to Washington City and Ud bro of leather workers on horse goods, sup 1 oOo 
return at one . the round trip. Tiekets will be sold, Federal labor 669), tax, dee... 0... eee il 
good going Mare 2d and 3d 3 good to return until Mareh Federal labor 68238, sup iitalided eiiciicas 500 
Sth, inclusive, Through sleeper will be run from Chicago Ud garment wor, tax, j, fm, a, nm ry os 125 00 
and Indianapolis vin Monon and ©. A. & D. Ry. to Wash- 2. Bro of holders-on 6788, tax, dee, 5 Stp., Oe. > 
ington, vin Cincinnati. *,* Carbon workers anille rs and helpers 6GS16, tax, 
nov, 24e; sup., 2e seoconsunasensetueninbibecniesdneucnasen i) 
Federal labor GOS, ESOS a 4 vA 
WE COLLECT BAD DEBTS Mass, State branch, tax to nov 1, 7% 17 0 
® Metal polishers, buffers, platers and brass wo. 
We make collections in all parts “st, ae i bi Peace 7 
of the United States. smbership 2. Boot and shoe N _ rs, tax, nov HOS 
Se eee ere Stonemasons di tax; dee, i 
Send all your Indiana — to Brick makers natio al alliance Is x 
Lathe operators 6 tax, s, 0, n seneiemuteuntannens 2) 
INDIANAPOL 13, Stationary firemen 6406, tax to jan. ‘1, _ ES 300 
Collecti: 9 and Reporting Agency 14. Federal labor 6617, tax, o, n, d........ coca 60 
39-40 Journal Bidg., Indianapolis. 20. Casket hardware workers 461, tax to jan. 1, °97.. 3 00 
Prudential ins. co, adv............... erccoecee cocceerse eucenseee 25_00 
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Engineers prog. asso. 6614, tax, nov. 175 
Draymen and Capoemes n 6508, tax, a, m, a j,a,s 90 
Mosaic & encaustie tile] — tax, m, Dap d m8 8 9 00 
Federal labor 6668, tax, n, d, 80 ; sup, © 305 
Masons and plasterers ‘e730, ti ux, dee. 12 
Draymens 6708, tax, 0, n, d.. non - 78 
San Francisco labor coune il, “tax to nov. x , aa 10 00 
Central labor, Wilkesbarre, Pa., tax, s, 0, n, d, j 417 
Jas. Kirk & Co., adv... 0. ate 3 50 00 
Federal labor 6808, sup " 1 75 
Drivers prot. and ben. 6229 125 
Structural iron workers 57 

TIONIST, $1.29... i 130 
Hod carriers 6266, tax, dec., 10 
Hod carriers 6593, tax, s, 0, . 60 
Slate and tile roofe rs 6644, bendy o, n, d, j, f, m.. wo 
Federal labor (480, tax, s, 0, n, ‘d, $1.68: sup., $8. oO 5 18 
Chainmakers 6587, tax, n, ” ie egnteneceseessenensemes 1 00 
Arch. wire, iron & metal workers 6616, tax, n, d nM 
CORMOTAMTIOTD GERE, GRE, Me Gh onnscecescescsecscnseccecssccccstore 40 
Federal labor 6758, tax, a, 8s, 0, n, d.... eocteliiiiedsiies 8) 
Musicians prot. 6417, sup............... enensanien 1 
Tilemakers 5887, tax, n, py Sacene 2 
Roll workers prot. (437, tax, nov. 
Federal labor 6801, sup... 7! 
Musicians mutual prot. 5857, tax, 0, n,d 1 i 


= a smeltermens 6747, tax, n, d, $2.1 WO; sup., 























375 

eevecee ecneecsees © 810 

Mati Pouch Tobacco Go., TR ccctnicentaseinntinininanwcneniin 15 00 
Nailmakers 6519, sup. 500 
Horse nail makers 617 70, sup 5 00 
Laborers 6543, tax, m, a, m, 22 
Plasterers 6814, tax, nov ................ 1 00 
Carbon workers 6816, SUP... .....-...eeeee ‘ 2 
Trades assembly, Bir iningham, Ala ym), j,a,s 8,0 500 
Ud. bro, carpe nters and joiners, ts UX, n, vA 100 00 
Frank Rist, 5-hour buttons, 200 
Glaziers and glassworkers 6 5 00 
Federal labor 6818, sup... 9 
Federal labor 6714, tax, s, 0, n, 80c 1 30 
Musical 6347, sup.......... ° 3 00 
D. T. Morgan, sup we * 
Jno, Shillito Co., adv PEE 6 75 
Polish labor alliance, 6498, tax, o, n, d.. ‘an 4 
Ne £:- labor 162, tax, j, a, 8, 0, rt d.. ioe io 
. J. Conroy, FEDERATIONIST. 500 

t nion Central Life Ins. © o., adv. " 12 50 
Union Merchant Tailoring (o., adv. 5 00 
Miller, DuBrul & Peters Mfg. Co., adv 3.30 
Teamsters «& yardmen 3796, tax, 0, n, ¢ 4 
Laborers prot. 6730, tax, 0, n, d.. sins 10 





Kilnmen, dippers & saggee ‘rmake Ts 6528, tux, 8, 0 10 
Ud. bro. of leather workers on horse goods, "tax, 


































































dec. 26c, sup. 10e 36 
29. Teamsters 6771, sup : 2» 
W. K. Jacobs, FEDERATIONIS Ba 

Ud. hatters of N. Ame r., tax, nov. 
ment $60........... Sihenniliabaeiibiatiatatndae 75 00 
Paper makers 6171, tax, ‘m, J, j, a, 8, 0, n, d. 1 28 
Federal labor 6677, tax, a, m, j, J, a, 8, 0, h, d 1 57 
Nailmakers 6571, sup... 1 10 
Un. bro. of carpe nters & joine Ts, sup... 200 
Freight handlers 6627, FEDERATIONI mm 
EK. J. Baldwin, Oneid: i, FEDERATIONE 200 
P. E. Duffy, 1) proceeding 1” 
Federal labor 6308, sup ........... % 75 
Federal labor 674, tax, o, n.. 91 
Photographers 6824, sup 12 00 
er r carriers 6825, sup. 5 00 
Federa 10 00 
Butchers, meat ¢ cutters & pac kers 682 10 00 
Gas meter men 6828, su} 10 00 
Encaustic tile laye rs 6829, sup 10 00 
Fe I I a enierntinnsennsnencnccennen 5 00 
St. Paul trades and labor ass., sup 5 00 
30. Bro, of painters and decorators, tax, dec 12 
Coremakers 5672, tax, o,n, d.. 1 
Thos, Van Lear, FEDERATIONIST re 
Federal labor 6749, tax, nov.. b 4 
Int. union of bicycle workers... 5 00 
Carbon workers 6798, tax, 8, 0, n 1” 
Trades and labor asse mbly, tax, 0, n, d. ose 20 
Refrigerator ¢ ngineers 6831, sup. EERE RTET, 10 00 
Big Four Ry. Co., adv........... Seer 12 00 
31. Federal labor 6812, sup. 72 
Laundry workers 6597, tax, - sup, ‘$2.25 3 30 
Lumber inspectors & tally men 5525, tax, o,n, d 57 
Milk drivers 6832, sup ......... ...cccssee-s- ins 5 00 
Int. t — * union, tax, dec 67 9% 
Small supplies........ ‘ 70 
Proceedings : 1 30 
Subscriptions . enbinenupintnesniibininisabaesin, ania 8 95 
Total... seneintinnanitl ee 

EXPENSES. 
December. 
1. By one pronti's rent in advance, Dyer & Rass- 


man, In giengere 
Electric ligit, lL ight and Power Go., “ind... 


wh 
&8 





1, 12 typewriter ribbons, Smith Premier Co., Ind., 9 00 
Cabinet index, Amburg File and Index Co., Ind 40 
%. Expressage, U.S. Exp. Co., Ind... . 9 39 
Telegrams, | ostal Tel. Co., Ind.. 217 





Clean Towel and Supply Co, nov. , Ind.. in i) 
Organizing expenses for "%, J. sullivan. 10 00 
5. Organizing textile industries of ‘the south, Robt. 











foward, Fall River, Mass.. ....... 100 00 

24 sheets carbon paper, Ind. Business Unive sity 1 00 
Commn. on adve rtising, ©. Miller, Indianapolis 15 00 
Organizing expenses, J. W. —_ rs, 8. Bend, Ind 125 

7. Printing Dec. Fep RATIONI , Indpls. Ptg. Co 158 64 





Printing 70 proceeding nation 8; 20) resolutions 





























for convention ; Indianapolis P rinting Co. 10 25 
% Printing 2000 hon. withdrawal cards, M. EF. 
Paddock, Indianapolis....... suimmanabiaeiniians 8 00 
Three spec ial delive ry stumps 30c ; draft 10c 40 
Seals, Geo.Mayer & Co., Indianapolis.................. 10 
10. Two special delivery StAMPS.....cccceecersseeseeeeeeees 20 
Fred Estes, organizing textile industries of the 
south, draft 10 
11. Commn. on advertisit r, Indianapolis 20 00 
Te ‘aming on trunk, Indianapolis and Cincinnati wD 
14. File, 0c; mucilage and ayo Ren 40 
16-2: - Telegrams to F. A P -toF rank Albers 
79c; from F. 3 to Ind. P. O., : 
to S. Gompers | foe. Samiti meninepsnenees Sumpeiatnbaieneseines 24 
Auditing books in Cin. _T. *. Trace - ston .. 10 00 
Auditing books in Cin., a Phillips, Brookly n 10 00 
Saml. Woods, British de legate to conve ntion, 
hotel robbery. eamenens 28 00 
Jno. Mallinson, British dele yt ite to conve ntion, 
RE eRe 10 00 
Entertaining English delegates, Frank Rist,Cin, 15 00 
Appropriation to engineers, firemen, pumpmen 
and mine mechanics 6745...........ccccccce «sescee 200 00 
22. Attending meeting of executive council, Cin, 
M. M. Garland, 4th vice-pres ecscccnnegguses 12 00 
Attending meeting of executive ‘council, Cin. 
Jas. Duncan, 2d vice-pres., 12 00 
Attending meeting of executive coune ‘il, Cin. 
Jas. O’Connell, 3d vice-pres.....................006 12 00 
Extra day in C dncinnati on garment workers 
difficulty, J. F. O'Sullivan, Boston.............. ‘ 6 00 
Lewis Be jamin, messr., Cin, mineraeh 21 00 
C. Herring, sergt-at-arms, Cin. con. 1 00 
Rope for trunk and account book .... ps) 
23. Nine days work and overtime, assistant secre- 
tary, Cincinnati convention, Martin Walter. 15 00 
Hall rent of Odd Fellows Hall, Cincinnati, for 
CONVENTION, PATEL PAV MEN E,...0......cccccceccccccceeeeenes 15 00 
24. Typewriting, Daisy Lyle, Cincinnati .. 100 
26. 200 pads, 150 pencils, | box rubber bands, | bottle 
muctlage, H. M. Healy, Cincinnati, Ohio......... 19 @ 
28. Telegram to postmaster, Indianapolis. ‘ » 








Part payment on 2500 proceedings of conve 
Ohio Valley Co., Cincinnati, Ohio............ 500 00 
Dennison Hote l, re ‘incinnatl, atte nding conven- 














tion, president, secretary, English delegates... #2 70 
Freightage on trunk, teaming, cab and porters, 250 
20. By 4 weeks’ salary, Laura Hitt, stenographer 40 00 
By 4 weeks’ salary, Corinne Horwitz......00...., 28 00 
By 4 weeks’ salary, D. Smith, office boy 2400 
ZXpromnge, Amr. EF . ». Co,, 47 
Clean Towel Supply, dec ww 
Indianapolis Book Ade St iat 12 
| months’ salary, Saml. Gompe i iaiicisanhdenithii 150 00 
1 months’ salary Aug. McCraith.. 125 00 
For incide ntals during ¢ ‘on., D. Smith, office boy 105 
Expenses to Boston, Mass., Aug. MeC raith,........ 26 0 
Salary for Dece mber, Jno. Gaddie, janitor. siete 10 00 
30. Jno. T. Elliot, Balto., ” auditing wd at con..... 10 00 
P rinting 20,000 le tter circulars, brewery a 
$45.80; electro of hon. withdrawal card, 
M. EF. Paddock, Indianapolis..... 46 75 
Printing 2000 2c enve lopes, $48.50; 1000 large en- 
velopes, $2.50; 4000 organizers le iter heads, $10; 
1000 app. blanks, $2.50; 5000 quotation circulars 
$7.50, Carlon & Hollenbeck, Ind...... ........ 71 00 
J.W. Sullivan, literary work on F EDERATIONIST 
and p. note....... cocene 20 20 
Fares to Cincinnati and re turn, pres. “and § secy.. 200 
3000 le stamped envelopes for brewers’ cire ular. 33 24 
31. Stamps received and used........... euennensceeseesseoseces 10 26 


Total....... - $2,211 6 








Cash on hand December 1 E . $3,962 72 
Receipts for December.......... eoesenses - 1,646 75 
Total.. insaiinmittiensnertesitunionmadibenniiedunannianin $5,009 47 
Expenses... dieteltiainensnenniaaiinn snisieisncaisaied 2,211 56 
Balance ...... soundeasesccesvensesussnqsonseetsessconorece ecseee $3,307 91 


APOLIS SAVINGS & INVESTMENT CO., 
‘is based on a solid foundation; its growth 
being sure and steady. They have no expense fund, there- 
fore no deductions made on withdrawal. Dividends are 
credited on Pass-books every six months, so that a member 
knows what his credits are to a cent. *,* 


THE INDIAN 
at 36 Circle st., 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Established by R. &'A. Mayo in 1830. 





P.H. MAYO & BRO. om. 


INCORPORATED. 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 


“nt =—'Mayo’s Celebrated Plug and 
Cut Plug Tobaccos. 


FOR CHEWING AND SMOKING. 


ALWAYS UNIFORM AND RELIABLE. 





Pp A TENT Caveats, Trade- 
9 Marks, Etc. 


Prompt Service. Special terms when desired. 
Inventors Assisted. 
EK. T. SILVUS & CO. 
PATENT SOLICITORS, 


Talbott Block. Indianapolis, Ind. 


PHARMACOPOLIUM 


© 
Sloan Drug Co., 


22 WEST WASHINGTON ST., 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 














Brotherhood of Painters and Decorators 
OF AMERICA. 


Affiliated 


with the 


Organized 
A. F. of L. 


Mar. 15, 1887. 
since 


organized. 


General Office—1314 North Fulton Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


JAMES H. SULLIVAN, Grand President, 
J. T. ELLIOTT, Grand Secretary. 
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YRS YRS, 


Kingsford’s 
Oswe¢o Starch. 
HIGHEST, AWAR 
ws CHICAGO.” 


- LONDON. 4893 PHILADELPHIA. 











SOLD ALL AROUND THE WORLD 
‘AWONOD3 G00) Si ALIWNd is3g 





T.KINGSFORD & SON... Osweco.NY.USA 

















HAMILTON 


ys 
3 
AS” ¢ CINCINNATI 


IRONTON 


Parlor Cars on Day Trains. Pullman Sleepers on Night Trains. 
D. G. EDWARDS, P. T. M., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





Ca worst 














ATTENTION, CLOTHING CLERKS! 


You know Sweet, Orr & Co., and you know what union- 
made Overalls are. You further know that all goods made by 





Sweet, Orr & Co. 
that a pair of Overalls 
gives such satisfaction 
terwards to sell the 





oO 
V 
E 


UNION ® MADE 


c 
L 
L 
Ss 


are union-made, and 
sold to your customer 
that you are sure af- 
same man a pair of 





that every man who 





pants. So be sure 


comes to your store is shown an Overall, a Pant and a Shirt 
made by ot 2% ot ot ot ot ot ot tt ut ot tt ot ot ot ot ot ot 


SWEET, ORR & CO. 





| 





8 


STANDARD OF EXCELAENCE 


So ste nee 
-s 





~ 


1 
¥ 


Kingsford's 
Oswego Starch, 


WONODB C009 $_ALNHO see 








aig 














MEACHAM & WRIGHT 


«+» MANUPACTURERS’ AGENTS FOR... 


UTICA HYDRAULIC CEMENT 


Ané4 Dealers in Portland and Louisville Cements, 
Michigan and New York Stucco. 


98 MARKET STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


TELEPHONE EXPRESS &2O. 
TELEPHONE MAIN 484. 





The Prudential 


Insurance Company 
of America # s waa 


issues Policies in its INDUSTRIAL BRANCH to suit all 
classes, for amounts ranging from $10 to $1,000. 

Premiums are paid weekly, in sums of Five Cents 
and upwards. 

This company insures every healthy member of a 
family between the ages of one and seventy, and ev 
policy now issued by it is, in immediate benefit 
guarantee, a paid up policy after a certain number of 
premiums have been paid. 


it has issued over Nine Million Policies. 

It pays all claims within 24 hours after proof 
of death has reached the Home Office. 

It'has paid in Death Claims over $21,600,000. 


In its ORDINARY BRANCH, it issues various forme 
of Polices, for from One Thousand to Twenty-five 
Thousand Dollars, embodying advantages which —_ 
to the different classes of applicants, some of whi 
are offered by no other Company. 


ad 
Home Office—NEWARK, N. J. 
ad 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 
LESLIE D. WARD, Vice-President. 
EDGAR B. WARD, 2d Vice-Pres. and Council. 
FORREST F. DRYDEN, Secretary . 








PLUG TOBACCO. 


it Is the BEST PLUG CHEWING Tobacco on the Market. Manufactured by 
DRUMMOND TOBACCO CO., St. Louis, Mo. 





GAPEWELL Horse NAILS 


Have the Largest Sale of 
RAiny Horse Nails in the United States. 


+> MADE BY 


The Gapewiell Horse Nail Co., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 





URION LABEL ON EVERY BOX 








a a” i eee. 

saenre 72) - -NERVOUS 
Bioen ss Wai ANT -DYSPEPTIC 
WEST VIRGINIA | G peace 3) go 


—_——_e. 


POR 
CHEWING 

AND 
= SMOKING 





IRCIARAPOLIGKPRINTING OO., 87-29 VIRGINIA AVE., INDIANAPOLIC. 








